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By Gini Sindoni 


The Second Annual Womer’s Pent- 
agon Action was held last Sunday and 
Monday, November 15-16, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and at the Pentagon. Three os 
thousand women participated as com- cm 
pared with 2,000 last year. Sixty were 
arrested for doing civil disobedience. 
That's 80 less than last year. 

The basic format was the same as the 
first Women’s Pentagon Action of 

November 16-17, 1980. Workshops 
were held on Sunday, followed by a 
march, this time to the Air and Space 
Museum where missiles.) bombs and 
planes are on display. Women vigiled 
with candles in front of the White House 
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that evening. 

On Monday morning, women mar- 
ched silently through the Arlington 
Cemetery where dead are buried be 
neath neat rows of symmetrical white 

stones, 
On the lawn of the Pentagon women 
planted hundreds of cardboard graves 
for individual and collective victims of 
palnarchy such as Karen Silkwood; 22 
year-old black D.C. housing activist, 
Yolanda Ward, who was assiassinated in 
November 1980; Native American wo- 
men; Vietnamese women; institution- 
alized women; women of Central Amer- 
ica; Hiroshima vitcims; and Mother 
Earth Led by a giant white puppet, 
women mourned and wailed in this 
graveyard. 

The next stage was Rage. Women 
screamed “Women will stop you” and 
shook fists at the Pentagon. Some raised 
their hands in the triangle symbol of 
international feminism. 

During Empowerment and Defiance, 
symbolized by a yellow and a black 
puppet, women wove a web of yarn, 
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Women’s Pentagon Action March on Washington. Photo by Kathy Kirk 


string and scarves around the Pentegon. 
Three women from Boston were the first 
to do civil disobedience. They wove 
yellow yarn across the front steps and 
splashed blood on the building. They 
were promptly arrested and hauled 
through the doors. 

The women who were arrested were 
dragged haphazardly if they decided to 


go limp. Some were dragged by their 
feet with their hands tied behind their 


Women's Pentagon Action: March on the Pentagon, Nov. 15-16 


"Photo by Kathy Kirk 


backs beneath them. Some were re- 
leased that afternoon. Others, including 
those who threw blood, were still held 
when the buses left at 5 p.m. 


Difficult dynamics occured between 
the predominantly white femalew de 
monstrators and the predominantly 
black male police. Many women were 
yelling slogans like “take the toys away 
from the boys” and “shame”, directed 
toward the Pentagon with the police 


Hainst the militarist 


standing on the steps between the 
women and the building It was unclear 
who many of the slogans were aimed at 
and what the women were trying to do. 
This situation may have been exacer- 
bated because there was a strongly pa- 
cifist and self-righteous attitude ex- 
pressed by many of the women, and 
non-confrontation was a key ethic of the 
action. Therefore, few of the police were 


Turn to page 18 
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This year's WPA was very important 
First, because it emphasized women’s 
continuing commitment to struggle ag- 
policy of the US. 
government. It also was a test of the 
women’s pentagon movement itself, to 
see how this important force could link 
with other goups to cause the growth in 
numbers that WPA needs. As a result of 
last year’s action, there have been quite a 
number of new groups affiliated with 
WPA springing up.There was an action 
that took place in San Francisco on 
Sunday in solidarity with the Women’s 
Pentagon Action. 

We have to keep in mind that at this 
time, WPA is the single women-only’ 
political activity that seeks to link all 
types of oppression of women to the| 
burgeoning problem of militarism, im- 
perialism and environmental destruc- 
tion. 
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NEWSBRIEFS 


Ann Landers Readers 
. “Pro-Choice” 


Syndicated columnist Ann Landers, 
reported to be the most widely read 
columnist in America, says most of her 
readers appear to be pro-choice. Lan- 
ders recently devoted two columns to 
the testimony of Doctor George Ryan 
president of the American College of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, against the 
proposed human life bill 

Landers says she expected strong 
reader reaction to the column, but“ was 
unprepared for the tally’ Landers says 
that those supporting Ryan’s and her 
pro-choice position ran “30 percent 
ahead of the opposition.” Letters critical 
of her stand, she writes, were mostly 
“threatening, hysterical and abusive. 


Whistling Man Goes To 
Court 


In East Lansing, Michigan, a man who 
whistled at a woman who walked past 
him on the street got a reaction he did 
not expect. Officer Len Wells presented 
Scott Marks with a court summons. 

Marks is charged with “offensive 

whistling” and violating a local or- 
dinance against exceeding acceptable 
noise limits. If convicted, he faces a $25. 
fine for the noise. The offensive whist- 
ling charge carries a penalty of a $100. 
fine, or 90 days in jail. 

Said Officer Wells, “The woman was 
obviously offended by it. We hava lot of 
walkers and joggers on the street...it just 
occurred to me that the ordinance 

should be enforced.” 

The case has provoked considerable 
controversy in East Lansing. A column- 
ist in a local paper supported Officer 
Wells action. “The hooting and whist- 
ling is a public perpetuation of the cave 
man notion that women are no more 
than sexual objects of men.” 

Most cities and towns, including those 
in Massachusetts, have ordinances a- 
gainst offensive noise on the public 
streets. They are written to apply to 
anyone. The Commonwealth also has a 
law against street walking, against being 
a public scold”. Prejudicially, these are 
directed at women. 

Sweet Dietrick 


The Valley Women’s Voice is founded 
on the principles pf feminist advocacy 
journalism. Because we believe that 
media has a powerful impact in shaping 
people’s lives and consciousness, we 
advocate social change through the 

Although women in the VWV 
Collective may define feminisr: in 
ifferent ways, we share a set of common 
principles and objectives, Included in 
these, is the committment to newtork 
with women of varied races, classes, 
ages and sexual preferences for reader- 
ship, newspaper content and partici- 
pation in the task groups. 

As a collective, we aim towards 
exploring a non-hierarchical structure 
while also recognizing the leadership 
skills of individuals within the group. 
We strive to provide a forum for all 
women to discuss ideas, publicize - 
women’s resources and events and 
celebrate our heritages and our lives as 
feminists and lesbians. We investigate 
the issues and events affecting women 
which are distorted or ignored by 
traditional media 

We welcome work from all women 
writers, artists and poets. Due to space 
limitations, articles that are 4 type 
written double-spaced pages and under 
can more easily be considered. Major 

m editorial changes on accepted articles, 
will be made in conjuction with auth 


ors. 


New England Power Press Meet. Photo by Barbara Lockhart. 


Black and Gay rriae 


Center 


At the corner of Hayes and Fillmore 
Street in the Hayes Valley section of San 
Francisco, black people and gay people 
are working to open the doors of the 
Pride Center. The Pride Center is a 
neighborhood outreach center, and 
‘Serves all residents of the area 

Besides black and gay communities, 
growing numbers of Hispanics and 
Asians live in Hayes Valley. The area 
suffers from unemployment, and drug 
and alcohol abuse. Sizeable numbers of 
children and elderly lack space to meet 
their needs. Housing displacement and 
street crime abound. But until the come- 
ing of the Pride Center, there were no 
facilities to meet these needs, 

The Pride Foundation, comprised of 
black and gay person, bought an uld 
convent with the understanding that 
services were needed by all residents of 
the neighborhood. An outreach prog- 
ram was begun, and other community 
groups joined in These groups together 
have raised about half of the $327,000 
needed to put the Pride Center squarely 
on its own feet. 


Meanwhile, offices and programs are 
being organized. These include senior 
nutrition programs, childcare, alcholism 
rehabilitation, mental and _ physical 

health care, family services, job coun- 
seling, legal assistance, housing referral 
and community development. 

In addition, Pride Center plans a li- 
brary. restaurant, auditorium, and meet- 
ing rooms. Says Tom Specht, chairman 
of the Board of Directors for the Pride 
Foundation, “Our goal is to improve the 
neighborhood without displacing resi- 
dents.” 

A unique musical event to help meet 
that goal and raise funds recently 
brought Walter Hawkins Love Center 
Choir (world-famous, gospel music 
group) and the Gay Freedom Day 
Marching Band and Twirling Corps to 
Davies Hall in San Francisco. Said 
Hawkins, “As controversial as it may 
seem, we feel that the programs and 
projects of this organization are great, 
and it is our responsibility to take the 
gospel of Jesus Christ into this setting.” 

The Gay Band invited the Love Choir 
after deciding to share its annual fund- 
raising event proceeds with the Pride’ 
Center. The concert seemed an almost 
magical symbol of diverse communities 
working together for the goals we share. 
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U.S.SaysStay Away, Gay! 


An injunction against the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
(INS), prohibiting discriminatory treat- 
ment of gay visitors to the United States, 
has been appealed. The injunction was 
obtained by the San Francisco Les 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Committee 

(L/GFDC). 

The L/GFDC filed a class action suit 
this June against INS, to prevent it from 
“enforcing their policies of exclusion, 
detention, questioning and otherwise 
specially processing known and sus- 
pected gay and lesbian, non-citizen 
visitors to the United States.” Taking a 
novel legal approach, the suit argued 
that such exclusion abridges the First 
Amendment rights of lesbian and gay 
U.S. citizens “who want and need to 
know the experiences of.lesbian and gay 
persons of other nations”. 

In response, Judge Robert Aguilar of 
the U.S. District Court of Northern Calif. 
ornia three days later agreed that “sign- 
ificant constitutional questions’ were at 
issue. Aguilar granted a preliminary in- 
junction. 

INS claims in its appeal that no sign- 
ificant questions are raised. INS wants 
the injunction overturned, and says the 
law is clear. However, there have been 
many violations of official policy by INS. 
Policy, worked out by lawyers repre 
senting gay interests and INS, is that no 
person will be excluded as long as there 
is no clear evidence about sexual pre 
ference, 

If L/GFDC wins, even this policy will 
be prohibited. If INS loses, the in- 
junction will cover not only the jur- 
isdiction of the Northern California 
court but five western states as well. 

Around the world and across the 
United States, demonstrators have pro- 

tested the INS policy of treating lesbian 
and gay aliens prejudicially. U.S. em- 
bassies and consulates in Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Dublin, Olso, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Sydney, Wellington, Ottawa, and To- 
ronto saw demonstrators. At home, 
demonstrations took place in San 

Francisco, Washington, New York 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Tampa and San 
Diego. 

A hearing on the injunction will take 
place next year. 

Gay Community News 


/ Announcements 
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| January is our vacation 
month, See you in Feb- 
ruary. 


Retreat! 
Monday, January 11 
1 Call for information. 


Editorial January 5 
Editorial January 19 
Deadlines January 26 
Editorial, Announcements 
Advertisements 
Typesetting: Jan. 27-30 
Layout: Jan 31 


Pasteup: Feb. 1-3 


Free pizza for pasteup! 


For information contact 

the Valley Women’s Voice | 

Box 392, Northampton, 

Ma. 01060 
413 584 2479. 
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Though 170 million Americans now 
live in areas where the air is polluted 
and unhealthy, the Keagan edministra- 
tion proposes to repeal or relax 115 
provisions of the Clean Air Act “Adjust- 
ment’ includes relaxing the deadlines 
for primary clean-air standards from 
1982 to 1987 and beyond, lax automo- 
bile emission standards for carbon mon- 
oxide and nitrogen oxides, and allowing 
2ir quality to deteriorate significantly in 
all but national parks and wildernesses. 

These measures will take out of the 
Clean Air Act those measures that kept 
clean air clean. In 1980 a Council on 
Environmental Quality study estimated 
that reducing air pollution had saved 
Americans between $5 and $51 billion 
per year, since 1970. Reduced were 
damage to human health, crops, forests 
and property. The study estimated that 
$21.4 billion, or about $5 billion more 
than the cost of complying with the 
Clean Air Act, was saved in 1978. Also, 
13,900 lives were saved in 1978 alone. 

President Reagan abolished the 

Council on Environmental Quality just 
after he took office. His secretary of the 
Interior, James Watt has begun wiping 
out the Endangered Species List. 

Watt has ordered that those endan- 
gered animals and plants already slated 
by former Secretary of the Interior, Cecil 
Andrus to be put on the list will not be 
added. Watt's thinking is that his staff 
should spend their time making plans to 
protect those species already known to 

be endangered rather than adding new 


Reagan ‘ives U.S. Bad 


millions of people have died in 110 
nations since 1961. Tax deductable 
donations may be sent to Amnesty 
International 304 W. 58 St, NY NY 
10019. 

The Guardian 


Stop the Deportation of 
Dennis Brutus. 


Dennis Brutus ia a poet exiled from 
South Africa. He has been living in the 
United States for ten years. Presently, he 
resides in Amherst as a visiting pro- 
fessor of writing at Amherst College. On 
November 10, 1981, Dennis appeared 
before the immigration and naturaliza- 


one. The Environmental Defense Fund _ tion Service in Chicago to show why he 


says it will sue to get the listing re 
sumed 


Sanctuary: Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society 


Child Torture World- 
Wide 


According to Amnesty Internation 
children whose parents have been ar- 
rested for reasons of political con 
science, are routinely tortured. Amnesty 
International was founded in 1961 and 
has gained the release of more than 
9,000 political prisoners. It has head- 
quarters in New York, and in London. 


should not be deported from the U.S. 
The INS determined that Dennis is 
“deportable.” In January Dennis will 
appear again at a INS hearing to find out 
if he will be deported. If he is, it is clear 
from previous apartheid actions, that 


Dennis has reason to fear for his life. 
From the type of political fever in this 
country concerning the support of the 
apartheid regime, Dennis’ poetic voice | 
plus his political activities pose a serious 
threat to the U.S. and others who sup- 
port the South African regime, finan- 
cially and politically. Dennis’ struggles 
are more than a personal attempt to fight 


In Chile, a mother was arrested and deportation. He is being deported be 


tortured. Her husband, a trade unionist, 
had gone into hiding. the mother re 
fused to reveal his whereabouts. . 


Her three-year old daughter, held in 
detention, was then brought before the 
mother and stripped. She was beaten 


cause he speaks out against a govern- 
ment which the U.S. supports. 

Friends and supporters have formed 
the Dennis Brutus Defense Committee. 
Next month is a crucial time to gather 
support. Volunteers are urgently 


with a leather whip and put inabarrelof meeded For information contact Art 


ice water, her head held under water 


until she was in danger of drowning. 
Armed guards pulled her from the bar- 


rel They threatened to rape her, then 
beat her again. This was done four times 


a day for four days. 


Such cases have become common and 


occur world-wide. In El Salvador, child- 
ren whose parents were politically ac- 


tive were arrested The children were 
later found decapitated. In Central 
children themselves protested 


Africa, 


Serota at 732-1939 or Mokobung 
Nkomo at 253-3161. 


Legal Services For Poor 


Cut 


Ronald Reagan has cut the budget for 
the Legal Services Corporation, in his 
continuing assault on programs for the 
poor. Cuts will be anywhere from 25%, 
to 100%. 

Already, low-income people in Mass- 
achusetts are feeling the impact The 


Women practicing civil disobedience at Pentagon Action 
Photo by Kathy Kirk 


the wearing of school uniforms. They 
were arrested, herded into trucks and largest program in the Commonwealth, 
takento prison. Many ofthe100 arrested Greater Boston Legal Services, will lose 
suffocated while jammed together inthe one quarter of its staff, through attrition, 
trucks. In all, 62 died. and these jobs will not be filled. Those 
In the US, child abuse has been pu- remaining on staffare left to take on the 
blicly recognized, and political prison- case loads of those leaving. As a result, 
ers, jailed for apparent other reasons, fewer cases are taken in each week, and 
have experienced physical and sexual cases quickly solved are accepted more 
abuse. Amnesty International publicizes readily than those involving chronic, 
known incidents, to pressure offending long-term problems. 

nations to stop. The relentless threat of more cuts and 
Most releases, however, are secured shrinking services will persisit Even 
on a case-by-case basis, requiring a before the 1980 elections, legal services 
network of nationals who at great risk had been setting priorities on what cases 
locate prisoners.Costly negotiation folk toaccept This was based on the fact that, 
lows and is not always successful With even at that time, the funding available 
more funds, more lives could be saved. was not adequate to serve all poor 

Amnesty won the Noble Peace Prize people with legal problems. 
in 1977. This brought international Priority was given to cases that in- 
to its work Yet it reports that volved benefits, such as Supplemental 


Security Income or disability; housing, 
employment, and family law where the 
state was involved as a party to the 
proceeding. Otherwise, domestic rela- 
tions and consumer law could not be 
concentrated on, despite the recognized 
need. 
Reagan cuts leave Legal Services staff 
unable to deliver even this conscien- 
tious priority of services. Ata time when 
both federal and state governnments are 
cutting services to the poor, the services 
of lawyers are being lost as well The 
promise of equal access to justice is beng 
choked off. 

Locally, the Northampton and Spring- 
field Legal Services offices still continue 
to serve their clients. Reductions in staff 
mean fewer people can be served and 
deadlines will not always be met by an 
increasingly overburdened staff. 

the Docket/Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts 


For Hip High School 
Teachers 


Chrysalis Learning Community, an 
alternative high school serving working 
class young women from Chicago's 
diverse ethnic north side, announces 
advance sales of Holding Her Own, a 
national anthology of young women’s 
writings. 

A collective of young women students 
and alumni of Chrysalis have been 
gathering writings, editing and type 
setting work from young women ages 
13-21 from all over the country that tells 
what it is like growing up female in 
America. 

The impetus for the book grew out of 
the need for high school women’s 
studies materials that spoke to the real 
issues facing young women discussed in 
a language that was readable. 


—— ———SSS 


Twenty-year old Joan Costa, one of 
the coordinators of the project says, 
“This is not another book about us by 
someone older, but finally our voice, our 
chance to speak and share. This is a book 
by, young women for young women.” 

The first chapter of the book is devoted 
to” Uncovering the Pain.” Young people 
tell of incest,rapelife in mental insti- 
tutions,street hassles, teenage pregnan- 
cy and more. The rest of the book 
contains stories of empowerment and 
how young women in the face of that 
pain have taken charge of their lives. The 
book is filled with real life heroines that 
any young woman can identify with and 
be inspired by. 

Organizers of the project hope this 
book will become a basic resource for 
young women’s groups. Publication will 
be in early 1982 at $5.25 a copy,a pre 
publication price of $4.00 until January 
1,1982. Include 75¢ for postage and 
handling for Holding Her Own,1757 W. 
Wilson, Chicago, IL 60640. 

Holding Her Own Collective 


Fire Destroys Lesbian 
Center 


The Helen Diner Memorial Women’s 
Center in East Lansing, Michigan, home 
of the Ambitious Amazons, has been 
destryed by fire. The women publish the 
Lesbian Connection, and operate a Les- 
bian Center. The fire started some time 
in the pre-dawn hours, following a 
dance at the Lesbian Center. The fire 
was discovered about eight in the morn- 
ing when a staffer stopped by the center, 
and found it filled with smoke. Four 
firetrucks responded and the fire was 
brought under control in about two 
hours, 

Damage is in excess of $5,000. The fire 
started in the library, which was totally 
destroyed. 

Fortunately, the press and an electric 
typewriter were left intact and repair- 
able. The basement, which housed a 
TV, pool table, and back issues of LC, 
was flooded with water. Unfortunately 
the Ambitious Amazons did not have 
insurance, since the costs were more 
than they could pay. 

Work is in progress to see what mater- 
ials can be salvaged. The Center is 
boarded up and the women may have to 
move, depending upon the landlord's 
decision. 

The mailing list was not destroyed, 
and LC will continue to publish. Their 
September issue is out, and says, “De 
spite everything, we still remain the 
Ambitious Amazons.” 

Women who want to contribute can 
mail checks to Elsie Publishing Institute, 
P.O. Box 811, East Lansing, MI148823. Be 
sure to include the zip. Donations of 
books and materials to help startthe new 
library are also needed. 


Lesbian Connection 
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sible, and man just happens to be in the 
drivers seat. 

Lolita stands as a symbol of the grow- 
ing eroticization of pubescent girls by the 
media. The same strains that were used 
to infect the image of women are now 
turned on 11 and 12 year old girls. 
Displayed with pseudo erotica, their 
naked bodies are linked with sexual 
fantasy and chained into male power 
games. 

The message is that young girls want 
to be sexually molested. Women Aga- 
inst Pornography speaks out. The fem- 
inist choice of self-determination be 
longs to pubescent girls, too. : 

Jenny Hennigar 


Sterilization Without 


|| Surgery 


Doctors in ten US cities are currently 


=| testing a surgery-free method of steril- 


Freda Norman and Phillip Reeves of the National Touring 
Company in “Children of a Lesser God.” 


National Childcare Urged 

A comprehensive childcare program 
in the US may be the only way the full 
participation of women in society can be 
ensured. 

Elinor Glenn is the president of joint 
council number eight of the service 
employees international union. She is 
also a member of the coalition of labor 
union women’s task force on childcare. 

Glenn traveled recently to childcare 
facilities in Sweden, Israel and France 

and has concluded that childcare in the 
US must become a “priority” issue. 

She says that in all three countries she 
visited, provision for childcare is viewed 
as a means to equality between the 
sexes, as well as a way to enrich early 

childhood development and strengthen 
the family. 

She says the Swedish government is 
committed by law to bring about e 
quality between men and women and 
childcare is viewed as a key solution to 
bringing mothers into the work force. lin 
Israel, she says, 90% of all Israeli child- 
ren between the ages of three and five 
attend some sort of preschool or kin- 
degarten. And in France, from the time a 
child is two, he or she is entitled to enter 
the ecole maternelle or nursury school 
which is part of the regular school 

system. 

Glenn asserts that the US has both the 
resources and ingenuity to provide com- 
parable facilities here. She is urging the 
US to institute a national policy on 
children and families that includes 

childcare, maternal and infant health 
plans and full employment. Hersay 


Valley WIC Continues 


Women, Infants and Children (WIC) 
will continue to provide food for preg- 
nant women mothers, infants and child- 
ren in the Valley. According to Mary 
Golba, Director (Hampden County), 

WIC got no budget increases. This 
means staff salaries will remain the 
same, and there will be some decreases 
in services, because rising costs shrink 
what the budget will buy. 

Whereas WIC had six priority groups 
before, it now has three. These are 
pregnant women, nursing mothers and 
children with nutritional deficiencies 
Golba said the sooner pregnant women 
come to WIC, the better, because food 
can be provided through the entire 
pregnancy. 

After delivery, the mother continues 
to get food through WIC for six weeks, 
However, if she nurses her baby, her 
WIC benefits will continue for one year. 
Benefits stop if she stops nursing any 
time during that year. 

An infant can begin to get formula 
through WIC at six weeks of age. This 
continues until its sixth month Low 
birth weight babies are the priority, but 


not the only infants served by WIC. 
Children with a nutritional deficiency 


can get food through WIC up to their 
fifth year. At age five, they must go off 
WIC. 

When applying to WIC, a doctor must 
be consulted and provide the necessary 
statement WIC will refer to area doc- 
tors. Recertification through a doctor is 
required every six months. This also 
means if a client loses her benefits due to 
a missed appointment at WIC, recer- 
tification can correct the situation. Refer- 
rals and information about other food 
programs, such as food stamps, are also 
made by WIC. 

Golba said about 300 new people 
apply monthly, and about the same 
number cease to be eligible. A waiting list 
of about 400 now exists. Before only 
clients in specific towns were’ served. 
Now anyone in Western Mass. may 
apply. She said cuts here are very un- 
likely because there are so few WIC sites 
here. Greater Boston, with far more 
sites, she expects will lose some sites. 

She said the scarcity of sites is a 
problem, as monthly vouchers must be 
picked up at WIC, and transportation 
can be a hardship to clients, Food can be 
picked up at area stores, or home de 
livery can be arranged. 

Golba said that studies have shown 
that WIC saves the government money. 
“It costs less to prevent a health problem 
with good nutrition to mothers and 
young children than to correct it later.” 
Pregnancy nutrition she said is im- 
portant and women, especially teenage 
women who are pregnant, need to know 
this. “It will cost the government more to 
care for the baby if the mother lacks 
nutrition during pregnancy.” 

WIC wants to open more sites. Now 
there are two in Springfield, and one in 
Holyoke, Chicopee, and Greenfield. 
Greenfield provides services in North- 
ampton one day a month, and a West- 
field WIC is planned. The main site is at 
36 Center Street, Chicopee (592-4611). 


i Jackie Sperry 
Games Media Plays 


Lolita, a novel written by Vladimar 
Nobokov in 1958, has come to public 
attention again through a stage adap- 
tation done by Edward Albee. It has 
been exposed by Women Against Porn- 
ography as a glorification of the sexual 
abuse of young girls. 

It is the story of a middle-aged man 
who supposedly succumbs to a pub- 
escent girl Her ability to snap gum 
loudly in traffic conditions that undo 
Nobokovs hero is the supposed proof 
that she is a gum-snap goddess, and he 
but a gleam in her wake. 

She is the supposed initiator and 

stoker of their relationship. But who is 
in contro]? He drives the car they travel 
in, while she snaps gum. He has the 
money for hotels and food. Her snap- 
ping gum clicks on and off, like switches 
for all his fantasies. Like Adam of old 
claimed, God and woman are respon- 


ization. 

The technique involves the placement 
of tiny silicone plugs in a woman's fal- 
lopian tubes. The plugs prevent eggs 
from being fertilized, or reaching the 
womb. Body tissue reportedly does not 
absorb the silicone in the plugs. 


Researchers say the procedure -- 
known as tubal occlusion -- can be done 


in a doctor's office or the outpatient 
section of a hospital Supporters also 
point out that the procedure can be 
completed in less than an hour, costs less 
than surgical sterilization, and does not 
carry the risks associated with surgery 
and general anesthesia. 

The new form of sterilization may also 
prove to be reversible. In the meantime, 
however, the technique is not being 
used on any woman “unless she is 
certain that she doesn’t want any more 
children,” according to Philadelphia 
physicain John Levinson. 

After the current tests are completed, 
the US Food and Drug Administration 
will be considering whether the pro- 
cedure should be approved for general 
use. 

Hersay 


Meg Christian at Womo 
Barbara Lockhart. 


Disabled Told To TakeA 
Walk 


At least 6,000 motion-restricted per- 
sons in Mississippi have been denied 
The right to vote. This results from 
misuse of laws passed to protect the 
rights of voters. 

In Mississippi, a county clerk cannot 
take voter-registration books out of the 
county courthouse, except in unusual 
circumstances. The Voting Rights Act of 
1965, now under attack by the right, 
requires that changes in election laws 
must be submitted to the Justice De 
partment for approval. 

Most states have absentee voter reg- 
istration, but Mississippi has proven to 
be exceptionally unaccommodating to 
its disabled citizens. Persons who are 
motion-restricted and unable to come to 
the courthouse cannot register, which 
makes voting impossible. Only in a few 
cases and with exertion of extreme pres- 
sure has a motion-restricted person suc 
ceeded in getting registered to vote. 

Authorities there are getting pressure 
from concerned citizen groups to come 
up with a permanent solution. The fight 
is shaping up in Nackson, where both 
disabled and elderly persons have been 
told to take a walk for their voting rights, 

In Massachusetts, there is provision to 
register and to vote, absentee. To reg- 
ister, send a letter with your address to 
the Board of Election Commissioners at 
your local city hall. State that you are 
motion-restricted and wish to register, 
The Secretary of the Board of Election 
Commissioners can come to your home. 

To vote, send a request for an app- 
lication for an absentee ballot. A doctor's 
statement that you are disabled should 
be enclosed. With this statement you 

need not have your application no 
tarized, and you can get on a certified 
disabled list, thereby wiping out the 
need for a statement from your doctor 
next time you vote, absentee. 
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Dear Women, not attest to the validity of any which 


Recently your publication was sent to fog cia oeneseader these 
me by two friends who have just moved 
from North Carolina to Northampton. It 
would be an understatement to tell you 
how much I enjoyed your Paper. Be- 
cause there are virtually no women’s 
support systems of substance here, no 
feminist networks and only two seedy, 
exploitative bars, | had begun to suffer 
from acute alientation and the ac- 
companying depression that arises from 
this perception. 


possible libel suits by the state of Ohio.) 
After recovering from culture shock (I 

can actually buy bottled liquor on Sun 
days) I began to discover certain facts 
that I had heretofore been ignorant of 

1. lam a girl 

2. People who listen to classical 
music are probably communists 

3.Women who wear vests have a 
secret desire to be Teddy Roosevelt 


vious statement is necessary to prevent 


You have restored my faith that civil- 
ization exists and that I am merely re 
siding in the wilderness, Therefore, and 
for other reasons, I am presently looking 
into job possibiliies in your area with the 
intention of relocating within one year. 

In the meantime, to sustain my beliefs, 
would you please include me on your 
subscriber list for the next twelve 
months? A check in the amount of 
$10.00 is enclosed. Thank you very 
much. 


Sincerely, 
Carol Deakin 
Thanks -- we needed that! 
KKK KKEKKKK KK 


To: The Valley Women’s Voice 

From: Roving correspondent, Frances K. 

Kramer, The Midwest - 
Dateline September 23: OHIO 


First let’s get a few things straight 


Ohio is part of the Midwest and is not 


4.The Susan B. Anthony dollar is 
not legal tender west of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers, but it is sold in 
hardware stores for 15¢ as a temporary 
connection for broken circuit breakers 

5.My years studying Biochemistry 
at UMASS are labeled ‘gallavanting 
around the country’. 

6.The game of football was first 
introduced by Jesus Christ in 12AD 
right after a vision from the heavenly 
coach, hence watching the OSU Buc- 
keyes play football every Saturday is a 
god given right 

7. All Bella Abzug needs is a good 
fuck 

8. Europe and the third world do 
not actually exist. They are merely prod- 
ucts of some b-zeeto (translate whacko 
or pointy-headed) easterners’ imagina- 
tions. Even if they ever did exist they 
were destroyed during WWIL When I 
went to London I only thought I was 


going to London; in actuality I was- 


airlifted to a back entrance of an ex- 
clusive part of Disneyland. 
9. Skeletons in the closet of Ohio 


SSS 


By Ann Bolger 

Not unlike other womn’s social 
change groups, the Valley Women’s 
Voice has been under a strain lately. Our 
dependence upon a University typeset- 
ter and production space caused us to 
lose a half month of publication time in 
October when typesetting time was 
taken away from us to produce another 
student publication. 

Several core women have left the 
VWYV in the past two months— a result of 
feeling burned out and needing to ex- 
pand and work with new women on 
various issues. After battling among our- 
selves and various outside individuals 
we decided to take a month off and slow 
down a bit to re-evaluate our group 
communication process. 

Sometimes collectives in business 
don’t allow themselves time to deal with 
feelings — with wonderful women like 

Michaelann, Marcia, Katy, Fran, Sarah 
and Iris stepping away from the paper, 
we all felt a sense of loss. It’s important to 
our group interaction that we deal with 
our mixed feelings of saddness over our 
loss while recognizing the importance of 
women’s needs for growth and change. 


corset, asplit level ranch, an amana radar 


range and an ageing hasa-apso.” FKK 
signing out........ 
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Dear Womyn of the Valley, 
Dear Aradians, 
I'm thrilled and delighted to hear that 
the New Alexandria Library for Lesbians 


EDITORIA 
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On top of the day to day stress of 
working within a group of strong, ded- 
icated women, the VWV Collective is 
also under constant outside pressure. At 
times the future of women’s papers, 
presses and newsletter collectives looks 
bleak in the face of Reaganomics. The 
right shift in public attitudes can paralize 
publications which vocalize the need for 
socal change and reform.Women who 
give their all to these types of collectives 
do get ‘burned out and it’s crucial that 
new women become involved to carry 
on the work Social change literature, 
journalism and art are needed now 
more than ever. 

As women working in print we need 
to recognize the importance of our 
work. We also need to recognize the 
strength of our committment to nurture 
in each other an energy that we share in 
striving to educate ourselves and others 
about our progressive herstory. 

Women in the community need to 
recognize women’s presses and papers 
with personal energy and financial sup- 
port. 

Together we are branching into a 
strong network to keep the stuggle alive. 


Dear VWV, 

It was more than disturbing to read of 
the relationship between herpes sim- 
plex and cancer of the vulva’ As a 
natural therapist 1 would like to offer 
women afflicted with herpes and alter- 
native to freaking out. Often a disease is 
called ‘incurable’ if it does not respond 


contrary to popular sentiment a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. At present this reporteris History Revealed: 
stationed on an Angus farm approx- A. Harriet Beecher Stowe was born in 
Jmately 30 miles north of the capitol city Cincinnati She eventually moved to 
-- Columbus. Beginning, with the good Massachusetts, thank god. 
news, my hopes were raised to the B. Annie Oakly from Darke County 
prospect of finding central Ohio livable Ohio did not actually possess the sho- 
upon seeing the following: a‘question _ oting skills she was claimed to have. All 
authority button, a man in a beret, and of her stunts were done with mirrors. 
two women who looked like they might- C.Victoria Woodhull, a controversial 


to specific medication Viruses are in- 
‘curable in that they do not respond to 
antibiotic therapy, and simply run their 
course without interference. Like flu 
most viruses pass through your body 
after a brief, devestating visit. Others, 
like herpes simplex tend to hang in there 
like parasites, establishing their own 
cycle of activity (ie. herpes blisters often 
occur in sync with a woman’s menses). 


is once more “out-of-the-closet’” and 
hope any of us interested in her healthy 
survival will, as Betty Birdfish has re- 
quested, help. 


There were in Betty’s letter, as there 
were in mine, many inaccuracies, dif- 
ferent perceptions of events, lacks of 
information. I won't take space addres- 


actually be feminists. | found a feminist 
bookstore near Ohio State University. 
Meg Christian is making a missionary 
stop in Columbus on Sept. 26. There 
also seems to be a radical faction here 
although they seem a bit too extreme 
(and grisley) for me. I was listening to 
the college classical music station when I 


sufragette and an advocate of freelove, 
was born in Homer, Ohio in 1838. She is 
attributed with proclaiming marriage “a 
legalized form of prostitution’. Her 5 
year diary has been discovered and the 
Woodhull Recant is now being pub- 
lished. The main part of this recently 
famous document is in the form of an 


sing each one but if any of you have 
questions about what they are, ask. 

Ym sad that Betty's feelings toward 
Aradia are so we/they, so angry. I’m 
unhappy that Aradia is being repre- 
sented in Northampton by Betty's views. 
Iencourge all of you there to know us in 
other ways as well. 


Your body is most susceptible to the 
likes of viral attack when you've been 
slightly run down over a period of time, 
and when the ph of your blood is too 
acidic-both common results of stress 
related eating habits. Restoring the ph 
balance of your blood is a primary 
concern, and detoxifying your body’s 


heard the following tidbit in spite of the open letter to women of the US: “AL 
newscaster’s attempts to speed read though these years have been exciting, 
through it. This item was not published nay exhilarating, for what woman would 

in either of the city’s two newspapers. not enjoy making $70,000 on the stock 

Four city officials and the three TV market or being editor of the first US 
stations received mason jars containing _ publication to print the communist man- 
male animal genitalia (they were pig ifesto or running for president, yet it all 
penis’) news clippings about three re- seems in vain, so hollow, so meaning- 
cent rape/homicides, and note stating, less, aye now realize that every woman 
‘If you don’t stop rape, we will signed, must find her own way to happiness, yet 
RAGE Rape Avengers for Greater I took the long road, how could i be so 
Enforcement. = blind to what every woman needs: 6 

(The above statements are true, I can- children (adjust to 1.3 for 1981), a loose 


Women’s Studies Students 


; ntage of the VWV’s new archives (a file of all VWV 
oe Pe lby subject and author!) Also, acquaint Us aie 
with our lending library of books & periodicals. Visit t ins 
office, 218 State St, Northampton. -Women istered 
helping with an index of women’s periodicals speak up! 584- 
2479. 


Y Missing 


N ISSUCS? (Ripe a ca GP | 


Va => = é ‘ viel (ae Xo 
rai € Rp A eee : 
We're oftering, back issues at $1.00 each. VWV 1.0). Box 092, Northampton 


M1 010.0. Specify month & year. 


SS 


Mistakes were made by all of us in- 
volved in the aborted “transfer’ of 
custody of the NALL I feel sorry about 
that but if the result is a healthy library, 
¥m satisfied. 


immune or lymphatic system is a natural 
way to do it 

It is important to keep lymph fluids 
movingfreely so that toxic substances 
have less chance of settling in. Lymph is 
your body's first line of defense. Studies 
show that carcinomas of internal organs 
“ invariably occur at sites immediately 
adjoining lymph tissue, with visible 
accumulations of insoluble particles and 
measurable radioactivity.” (Oliver & - 


Turn to page 18 


Susan Wiseheart 
ARADIA 

P.O. Box 7516 

Grand Rapids, MI 49510 


This letter was published also in Oct- 
ober ‘81 Otherviews. 


BEFORE I SUBSCRIBED TO 
THE VALLEY WOMEN'S VOICE, 
I WAS A G0 POUND 
Ki WEAKUN G | 


a 


Put some muscle into 
your life. SUBSCRIBE! 


o$6 - 12 months 
0310 - Friend 
o$25 - Sponsor 
oOther Donation 

ol am resubscribing 


Valley Women’s Voice 
Box 392 
Northampton, Ma 
01060 
413 584 2479 
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Address: 


(J I have changed my address. 
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By Carol Johnsen 


Women are steadily creating posi- 
tions for themselves in the film and 
video media In the realms of the inde- 
pendent filmmaker especially, one hears 
frequently of women’s participation and 
begins to see a general distinctiveness to 
women’s works. As suggested by a di 
rector of Valley Independent Cinema, 
Jon DiBennedetto, “Toa large extent the 
most interesting independent films over 
the last three or four years have been by 
women.” 

Film is a rapidly developing art. Ex- 

perimentation continually results in 
new combinations of style and tech- 
nique, as exemplified by the works 
which are to be shown in the Second 
Annual Films by Women Festival this 
December, at Valley Independent 
Cinema. On the whole it might be said 
that women are increasingly interested 
in using documentary and cinema verite 
(filming real life experiences) modes to 
treat family, personal, and social issues. 
Yet, it is also apparent that works by 
women are expanding the previous con- 
cept of style and that it is difficult and 
probably unnecessary, to delineate what 
is evolving. “Generally women are not 
single-minded, or into identity or ego. 
Their films might be a lot of things at 
once, an expression in multiple voices, 
which don’t coelesce to a single iden- 
tity,” said Jon. 

The program chosen for the festival 
by theVIC collective (one woman, three 
men) guarantees an eclectic event 
Chick Strand is known as both an ethno- 
grapher and experimentalist. Her films 
will open the festival on November 22. 
In creating films about people she has 
known and observed, she is not afraid to 

make commentary or use poetic vision. 
Where more form-fit ethnographers 
argue against creating a biased presen- 
tation, Strand is very critical of “false 
objectivity’ and prefers the honesty of 
self-involvement. 

Theatre Girls, made in 1978 by two 
women from_a London women’s film 


ie Estelle (orfine 


feminist /lesbian, therapy 


individual, couple, group, supervision - 


office. 
253-2822, 


home 


253-5637 


bet thet ett ete ae an te et 


ie) Valley Traditional 
i Acupuncture 


BARBARA BODNER 
i lic. Ac. 

{ Main St 
. j Northampton.Ma. 


te eel et ee a Te ee ee} 


413 584. 1972 


feminist theory 
& liter: i 
in wide selection 


Valley Women 


company, distributed by a feminist film 
catalogue, was banned by male pre- 
viewers at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art because of a passage thought to be 
(male) sexist in its graphic detail This is 
a documentary where the authors were 
well aware of themselves as ““voyeurs,” 


as people watching people; here again | 


the women making the film show them- 
selves becoming increasingly aware of ; 
the presentation of information, making 
conscious the natural involvement of 
filmmakers as the people they are. 


An evening of Selected Works on i 


December 13 includes animation by a 
local artist. Leah Ann Sullivan has been 


working on her own, “feeling somewhat % 
isolated as an animator in western # bs 
Mass,,” but seeking out contacts and gg 
mation is important to her as a ae 
unique and variable visual form “I don’t 7 


U 


festivals in Boston when needed. Ani- 


know if the public sees or appreciates 
animation as artwork I want to see what 


incredible things are possible, because! Ht hy 


animation is a whole new language of 
expression. I have a responsibility, if the 


work is to be seen -- I should become an Bx 


educator and teach animation to child- 
ren and adults.” Also on the billing that 
night “a sci-fi family affair;” a film from 
New York premiering here in North- 
ampton; a film created from a dream 
journal; and several other new films by 
women. 

On March 23rd will be a showing of 
Lesbian films, including (in response to 
request) Holding an erotic film by 
Connie Beeson; Dyke Tactics by Barbara 
Hammer; and two cinema verite works, 
one ona Lesbian’s visit to her family, and 
the other about a lovers’ relationship 
between a black and a white woman. 

Ina vibrant but small community such 
as the Valley, there will be a moderate 
but healthy market for films by and 
about women. Aware of the growing 
and active women’s community, the 
Pleasant Street Theatre recently pro- 
moted an important film by women on 
the emotional issues of rape, called 
Primal Fear. Although it is thought that 


Linda S. Fidnick 
David Burres 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


19 PRAY ST. 
AMHERST, MA. 01002 
(413) 549-3505 
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many women did not go to the film 
because of its frightening title and sub- 
ject, those who did, felt it was very 
worthwhile. The subject was dealt with 
explicitly, head-on, without being overly 
emotional One viewer was concerned 
that its “outcome of doom,” the rape 
victim’s suicide, left no room for a de 
piction of women’s ability to respond to 
Tape, in organized prevention or 
through support and care for the victim. | 
Says John Morrison of Pleasant Street 
“My partner and | previewed the film. I 
was frankly very bummed out by it [had 
serious reservations about showing it, 
it's sucha heavy film. But it’s a very good 
film and we decided to use it. We were 


asked by several women for a women- 
only showing, and we held two. In 


AGAINST THE ODDS 


POETRY BY 
Janet E. Aalfs 


availible at 
Womonfyre Books 
from the author 

38 Summer St 


Northampton, 
MA 01060 


TREE OF LIFE 
MASSAGE &~ BODKWORK 
LORRAINE LIPANI 
* INDIVIDUAL SESSIONS 


ONE DAY WORKSHOPS 


‘And every warrior must have a little rest f) 
A little peace so she can do her best’ 
(MQ 


vall for Current Schedule; Or Write: PO Box 105 


413-665-757 Sunderland, MA 01375 [: 
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general the response was very good, 
starting slowly and building throughout 
the week I think many of the people 
who came are those who have to dedi 
with counselling and issues of rape, 
directly.” 

The Valley is a promising area for 
independent cinema Women form a 
promising artistic and cultural com- 
ponent of new film Next year's 
Women’s Film Festival will bring in 
more filmmakers and speakers and pro- 
bably run five to six evenings within one 
week, to keep up the excitement If 
you're looking for signs of women’s 


thought and creativity in the media, ° 


check out some of the works available 
for your viewing at the movie theatres, 
Movies are made to be seen! 


Rae, PATCHWOR FARM 


Kaymarion announces her 

winter residence as daytime 
store- hausekeeper and farm- 
hand and evening reader and 
consultant for women.Write 
for private appointment. 


Farm opening to the Public 
December 11-13th 


Visite 

CHESTERFIELD pp. 
WESTHAMPTON 

C43) 527-5819 


La lod 

Po, BOx 187 
NORTHAMPTON 
MA ojobl 


Children’s Books 


he? 2 | 
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sexual, racial & class biases. 
to benefit 


Che LeMumba School 
contact Panna Putnam for brochure 
545-0883 


“We're Computerized” 
Tickets For All Airlines 
At Airport Prices 
Eurailpasses 

Resort Vacations 
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Working 


Walter Hawkins, was approached. 
Hawkins said, “The concert is a symbol 
of the Pride Center.” He added, “As 
controversial as it may seem, we feel 
that the programs and goals of this 
organization are ‘great, and it is our 


by Jackie Sperry 


Elizabeth Cotten’s appearance in our 
Valley at a Meg Christian concert in 
November brought to mind a recent responsibility’ to go. 
concert, and project, in San Francisco. What is the Pride Center? It is a 
Elizabeth Cotten is a black folk singer neighborhood center which is the pride 


who bought her own guitar atage9, and_ of its neighborhood. It is a project that’ 


taught herself to play, left-handed. At comes from the pride of the com- 
age 11, she wrote “Freight Train.” munities who live there. They are a 
Married at 15, she was silent musically lesbian/gay community, a black com- 
for 50 years. In her mid-60’s, she began munity and others who live together in 
to perform at major festivals, where her’ one of San Francisco's most culturally 
unique, finger-picking style was recog- diverse, and badly neglected, areas. 
nized. She is one of America’shandfulof These people got together, formed a 
surviving folk music originals. Elizabeth foundation, bought an old convent, and 
Cotten is now 89 years old. on their own have raised 
Out in San Francisco, ajoint blackand $165,000, or half what they figure they 
gay concert recently brought together need to open the Pride Center. They are 
the Gay Freedom Day Marching Band working together. 
and Twirling Corps, and the Love Cen- Here in our Valley, lesbians have 
ter Choir, a gospel group. Initiated by worked on putting together many pro- 
the Gay Band, the concert was at Davies jects for women. We have a lot to be 
Hall in San Francisco. proud of. The Valley Women's Voice, the 
The Gay Band decided to share pro network of Women Counselors and 
ceeds from its annual fundraiser witha Therapists, the Women’s Community 
non-profit organization. They picked a Theatre, Valley Women’s Martial Arts, 
joint gay/black project the Pride Cen- The Valley Women’s Yellow Pages and the 
ter. They then decided the event would Common Womon are all projects for 
oe Weuly prime time if a black musical women we helped create. These still 
group joined them on stage. serve women in the Valley. tailed 
The director of the Love Center Choir, Other projects were the Springfield 


Lesbian Foundation 


Lesbians have been meeting in the 
Valley for about 6 months to create a 
lesbian-money foundation. The group 

_ has hired lawyers from the Northam- 
pton Law Collective, and is researching 
how to incorporate as a tax-deductible, 
charitable foundation. 

The goal is to make a vehicle to raise 
money to be given back into the lesbian 
community. It is working to find an 
alternative and creative way to support 
lesbians inthe Tri-County area They 
hope to give funds for emergency and 
medical assistance, businesses, scholar- 
ships, and other purposes. 

Their “Open Letter to All Lesbians, 
and Especially Third World Womynand 
Womyn From Economically Oppressed 

' Backgrounds” says, “in a time which not 
only denies our existence, but actively 
tries to destroy who we are” the four- 
dation and its work are essential. 

The group will reflect the diverse 
cultural and class backgrounds of les- 
bians. It has invited lesbians to lead 
workshops on racism and classism and 
is actively dealing with these issues. 

Third World lesbians and those from 
oppressed economic backgrounds are 
especially invoted to join. “Ideally the 
group should be at least half womyn of 
color, and of this whole, atleast half from 
poor or working class backgrounds.” 

A lot of paperwork must be done. The 
job of making bylaws is beginning, 
Meetings take place about once a month. 

The work is not‘ fun’, but“ we all seem to 
have good senses of humor.” The goals 
of this group are importantand every 
womon involved is there because she 
sees that.” } 

The lesbians forming the foundation 
want to adequately represent the lesbian 
community. Third World, poor and 
working class lesbians, and all lesbians, 
are invited. Contact Shuli at RD. 1- 
Lavoie Lane, Orange, MA 01364 (617- 
544-7983), or Janet at 24 Woodlawn 
Road, Hadley, MA, 01035. 
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Women's Union, The Valley Women’s 
Union, The Women's Film Coop and The 
Women’s Guide to Amherst-Northampton 
(1973). These are in our herstory. 

Can we work together? We must work. 
together. In these days as never before, 
the pressure will be on all of us to deny 
lesbian existence. How can we work out 
our conflicts? Are we proud of our 
diversity? Can we meet our needs for 
separatism, and still work together as 
communities for the goals we share? 

These are tough questions. How clear 
are we, as lesbians, of what our goals 
are? Try asking 5 lesbians you know 
what their goals are. One clear answer | 
got is“I want to be myself.” This woman 
added, but that’s hard, because every- 
one has a different idea who they are, 
and how to get there.” 

I want to be visible everywhere I go, 
without a hassle. I want to be myself. It is 
my birth right, my woman self. 

’ How can I turn the anger from the 
denial of this right into energy, and the 

energy into work, to solve problems, 

meet needs and reach the goal? Lesbians 
and women are minorities, and minor-_ 
ities get a lot of shit dumped on them. 
One way to unload anger is to come 
home and kick the dog. Most of us wor’'t 
do that, so we have a fight with our lover, 
instead, or our sisters. This kind of 
conflict is called displacement. 
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Sound familiar? Oh that rage, because 
the society did not appreciate you, 
understand you, or even want you ' 
around. You can’t be invisible and box 
with a shadow. What can we do? 

We can take our anger and turn it into 
energy. We can displace it positively, as 
a community working together to reach 
our goals. We can kick anger and despair 
out the door, and use energy and action 
io get things done. 

Can we meet our needs for separ- 
atism, and _ still work together as a 
community? We have our close-knit 
family-like groups. We find the women 
who share with us. We can still work 
together for the goals we share and 
clearly identify. Where there is a com- 
mon purpose, support can be mutual. 

And it must be that way. We can’t be 
the invisible women. Lesbians are 
proud. With pressure now to deny 
lesbian existence, it is time for the: 

women’s community to train itself to be 
aware of heterosexism. 

Like racism awareness training, done 
by white people, this needs to be done 
by heterosexual women. Heterosexual 
women can open their feelings together, 
and work on their guilt. Its time for 
women to look at heterosexual as- 
sumptions. It’s time for lesbians to say 
so. We have work to do. We have donea 
lot in our Valley. We can do a lot more. 


I Killed Greta Garbo 


No, Jane said. 


I will behave as if dead 

I will not come out with you and have fun; 
I will adopt the guise of secular nun; 

I will renounce the world. Ellin, go away. 
I will be like Garbo. 


When Miss Garbo heard about this 


My God! she said 


On top of being badly photographed in 
Diack harlequin glasses for so many years, 
The shock was too much. 


My lifestyle is to blame for what's amiss. 
So she shot herself through the head. 


After Tan saw 


This information on the front page of the National Star, 
She became even more vain than before. 


Now, 


I killed Greta Garbo, says Jane. 


This is my claim 
To eternal fame. 
I am the only one 


Nhose beauty made Garbo turn and run~ 
Now there is only one. 


by Ellin Anderson 


ee 


Ellin Anderson is a 23-year old freelance writer who lives in tne Valley 


and works at getting her B.A. degree, when not writing. One of her favorite 
subjects is requited and unrequited lesbianism. She says," If I couldn't takea 
wry view of the situation in the poem, I would go crazy. 
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Karate Tournament 


By Janet Aalfs 


Two young girls practiced their forms 
as each awaited her turn to perform in 
the junior division of the East Coast 
Women’s Karate Tournament held on 
October 18 at the Boston YWCA. This 


spirit of cooperation reflected the over- 
all atmosphere of support at the tour- 
nament sponsored by Pam Glaser of 
Boston Goju-Ryu. Ms. Glaser is a mem- 
ber of the United States AAU National 
Karate Team and three time national 
champion She says that what was un 


usual and refreshing about this tourna” 
ment was the high level of respect dis- 
played by the audience for the compe 
titors and judges, and the friendliness 
among all those who participated. 


Sixty-two women ranging in age from 
seven on up, from Massachusetts, Conn- 
ecticut New York New Hampshire, 
Maine and Michigan gathered to cont 
pete in sparring, kata and weapons divi- 
sions while over 200 enthusiastic specta- 
tors looked on. The activities began with 
a demonstration by Ms. Glaser’s stu- 
dents of kata and bunkai. Kata, a series of 
moves arranged in a geometric pattern 1s 
designed to defend against multiple at- 
tackers. Bunkai shows the practical ap- 
plication of the various moves and is 
performed with attackers. This demon- 
stration gave the audience a better un- 
derstanding of kata as a fighting form 
and reflected the beauty and strength of 
the art.” 


Several members of the National 
Women’s Martial Arts Federation were 
judges and head referees. NWMAF is a 
group of women in the process of form- 
ing and solidifying a national organiza- 
tion of experienced teachers and practi- 
tioners of the martial arts. Wendi 
Dragonfire of the Valley Women’s Mar- 
tial Arts in Springfield, Ma. and Banshee 
who teaches in Provincetown, Ma., both 
members of NWMAF were among those 
who ran the sparring and kata divisions 
with efficiency and attention to the safe- 
ty and fairness of the competition. Both 
women also competed in the Masters’ 
division. The audience was spellbound 
during each woman's moving display of 
strength, skill and concentration. 


The knowledge and expertise of the 
more experienced women benefited 
those with less experience in a direct 


the beginners’ sparring division said 
that she listened to the coaching given to 
her opponents. She scored points by 
executing techniques that the other 
woman was being told to use on her. 
Sparring is free form fighting done ac- 
cording to certain rules. Points are 
awarded for techniques delivered to 


specified target areas with an emphasis 
on form, accuracy and speed. Excessive 
contact and uncontrolled techniques are 


‘cause for disqualification. The referees 


explained the rules and made sure they 
were followed. Asa result, the event ran 
smoothly and was fun as well as chal 


lenging. 


The East Coast Women's Karate Tour- 
nament, organized by Ms. Glaser with 
the help of her students was a benefit to 
raise money for their scholarship fund. 
By the end of the day they had collected 
enough to offer self defense classes to 
women who would not otherwise have 
access to them Ms. Glaser plans to 
sponsor the event annually. 


This tournament, as well as other 
events like it, is part of a larger historical 
context. As it reflects the steps taken by 
many women in the martial arts, Ms. 
Glaser said that she was inspired and 
encouraged to organize this event by 
participating in a women’s tournament 
sponsored by Wendi Dragonfire of 
VWMA. Women have progressed from 

having no space to compete, to being in 
separate divisions in tournaments 
where there are women and men, to 
organizing our own. All who took part in 
this event, competitors and audience 
alike, left with a renewed sense of how 
much women continue to gain by sup- 
porting each other in our strength and 


providing opportunities to share our 
skills. 
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Abortion Speak 


by Dale LaBonte 


Isis Reproductive Rights Group organized 
a speakout to dramatize the possible effects of 
legislation, such as the Human Life Amend- 
ment Four women told a gathering of about 
50 people their experiences with reproduc- 
hive rights, before abortion was legalized by 
Supreme Court decision. Each held a single 
rose as she spoke at the Amherst First 
Congregational Church on October 15. Then 
she passed the rose to the next speaker. Their 
names have been changed 

Diane was 22 when she had an illegal 
abortion in 1962. She became pregnant 
while using a diaphragm for birth con- 
trol “I was fitted for a diaphragm while I 
was going to a school in Ohio. I don’t 
remember them telling me the jelly used 
with the diaphragm was a spermicide. I 
thought it was just a lubricant, so when I 
ran out of it I started using vaseline.” 

Diane was living with a doctor at that 
time, and he gave her some “medicine” 
to induce abortion. Her hair fell out, and 
she developed sores in all her mucous 
membrances, but she remained preg- 
nant 

Her doctor lover contacted a friend of 
his from medical schoo], then practicing 
in Philadelphia. As a favor, he agreed to 
perform an abortion after hours at his 
office. After waiting outside the office 
for several hours, Diane and a woman 
friend took turns having abortions, The 
doctor was afraid to use anaesthesia in 

his office, and did the procedure without 
it 
The Philadelphia doctor performed a 
D&C -- dilation and currettage. He 
dilated the cervix with an instrument 
and scraped Une uterine lining, with a 
kniiclike instrument 
Diane began to scream with pain. Her 
lover put is hand over her mouth to keep 
her from being heard. She was bleeding 
heavily when the three left. 

Diane's bleeding finally stopped, and 
she took antibiotics that the Philadelphia 
doctor had given her, but she continued 
to have pain. She finally went to the 
emergency room of a hospital near the 
camp where she had taken a job when 
she and her doctor lover separated im- 
mediately after the abortion. In the 


emergency room Diane and the doctor - 


were alone. It was dimly lit, the doctor 
was bearded and unkempt “He told me 
God was punishing me for what I'd 
done. He said I was very sick and I'd 
never be able to bear children” 

Diane spent a week in the hospital, 
and then went home to her family. She 
finally healed after several months 
under medication, and she later had two 
children. Then, in 1972, she tried to geta 


sterilization. She went to three different 
doctors who all refused to do the pro- 
cedure, saying she was too young — 
“What if you lose your children and you 
want to have others?” she was asked. 


Ellen 
Ellen was 18 in 1971 when she found 


she was pregnant She was living at 
home with her parents in a small wes- 


didn’t ask about how she felt. They all 
began the return trip and the old car 
died. Ellen was forced to call her parents 
to come and get her—which they did. 
They expected her to be full of ex- 
citement about her weekend partying 
on Long Island. 


Agnes 
In 1968 when 20-year-old Agnes, a 


tern Mass. town. Through her boyfriend- college junior, had her abortion, she was 


she was able to locate a New York clinic. 
Abortion had just been legalized in New 
York, Although her boyfriend told Ellen 
she couldn't bring a friend with her, he 
brought a male friend along. Ellen had 
never been to New York City and she 
was overwhelmed. The three travelled 
in a car that was falling apart and they 
arrived late. 

“First they made me Gill out forms and 
pay. Then I sat in a waiting room with 
other women. No one talked to anyone 
else. I had been told to fast for 24 hours 
before the abortion.” Like the others, she 
was shuffled back and forth from one 
room to another. 

She was called to a separate room 
where clinic workers spent a half hour 
trying to get blood to do a test. After 
many unsuccessful attempts at a vein, 
they finally stuck her finger. They de- 
termined she was RH negative and that 
she should have a full blood test so that 
she could geta shot that would allow her 
system to tolerate future pregnancies. 

Ellen was counseled in another room. 

The counselor talked to her about birth 
control not about the abortion pro- 


cedure. Then she went back to the wait- 
ing room. Then to a room where she 
took off her clothes and put on a paper 
gown and slippers. 


While she was waiting for the doctor 
to enter, Ellen overheard some men 
talking in the hall. They were com- 
plaining to each other that women didr’t 
listen to their doctors. The men sounded 
very angry to Ellen. 
When the doctor who was to pertorm 
her abortion entered the room she 
realized he was one of the men she'd 
overheard in the hall. He didn’t say 
anthing to her about what he would be 
doing, ’I told him it was painful He said, 
‘There's nothing I can do about it What 
did you expect?’ ” 
Ellen was allowed to rest for 15 
minutes after the abortion. Then another 
* counselor asked Ellen if she had any 
questions, and if not, to sign a form. The 
farm released the clinic from any re- 
sponsibility the moment she left 
Ellen got into the car waiting outside 
only to be questioned by her boyfriend 
and his friend. They asked her about 
appened at the clinic and 
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able to get a referral by way of a local 
church organization. At that time abor- 
tion and birth control (for unmarried 
women) was illegal It was a lonely 
experience for Agnes because of the 
need for secrecy. “ ‘Nice girls didn’t talk 
about sex or abortion,” she said Ten 
years later, when abortion was legal and 
birth control available for single women, 
Agnes could write a poem about her 
experience as a thing of the past, saying 
“Those were the days when men owned 
women’s bodies.” 

A woman in the audience volun- 
teered her recent experience with an 
abortion. Referred from Greenfield to 
the Amherst Medical Associates, she 
had supportive women around her. “It 
felt like menstrual cramps, and there 
was someone there to hold my hand.” 


Lynn 
When Lynn found out she was preg- 
nant she wanted to have a baby. She 
worried about proceeding with a preg- 
nancy while her Dalkon Shield was still 
in the uterus. Nineteen years old and a 
student at UMass, she consulted a 
Health Services physician. He was sur- 
prised to hear that she didn’t want to 
terminate the pregnancy, but that she 
was concerned about the possibility of 
having a deformed baby. She was told 
that if she had the IUD removed, a 
spontaneous abortion might result 
Lynn and her partner decided to dis- 
cuss the issue further and finally agreed 
that removing the IUD was the safest 
route. They went back the next day, but 
she said, “much to our surprise, the 
doctor refused to take if out” Her 
partner went back to the doctor to argue 
the issue further but Lynn did not go in. 
At five and a half months, Lynn began 
to have pains and run a low-grade fever. 
She tried to ignore the symptoms untila 
month later when they became severe. 
She went into the hospital to have an 
induced miscarriage because she had an 
infection from the IUD. (By now the 
incidence of Dalkon Shield Syndrome is 
well-documented. The Dalkon Shield is 
a sharp device that can abrade the 
placenta. Its string can act as a channel 
for bacteria and the combination creates 
an atmosphere ripe for infection. 
LYS 
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Given Pitocin at eight am, Lynn 
suffered hard, constant contractions, 
characteristic of the drug, until nearly 
four in the afternoon. ‘I was laboring for 
nothing,” she said. The baby was dead. 
Toward the end she'd been screaming 
and out of control Then she felt herself 
going into shock 

“All of a sudden they were giving me 
aneasthesia and people were rushing 
around.” The next thing she remem- 
bered was seeing the operating room 
clock showing 11:00. When she awoke 
again she was in intensive care and her. 
obstetrician was sitting beside her. “We 
almost lost you,” the doctor told her — 
she'd been hemorrhaging and required 
five pints of blood. 

“Why did I have to go through that?” 
she wondered in her grieving. She asked 
her partner what the doctor had said to 
him the day she was refused the removal! 
of the IUD. “The doctor was afraid it 
might have been construed as an 
abortion,” he told Lynn. “That doctor 
wasn’t considering my health or my 
baby’s health, but his own health and his 
career!” 

These were the accounts of welk 
educated white women They faced 
isolation, shame, pain and injury be- 
cause of a climate that has no respect for 
women’s lives. The women of Isis 
pointed out that although no minority 
women were speaking about their con 
cerns, the issue of control over their 
bodies is the same. However, Dierdre 
Scott and Janice Tobgy, in reading cases 
documented in California, reinforced a 
statement made by a woman in the 
audience. The issue for women of color 
is to be free to have children. 

Because of racist attitudes, U.S.- 
sponsored health agencies have steri 
lized large numbers of Hispanic, Phik | 
lipino, Native American, and black 
;women. Dierdre said that while Federal 
guidelines were drawn up to discourage 


- forced sterilization, Ronald Reagan may 


decide to ax them as part of his campaign 
to limit unnecessary regulations. Even as 
they stand, the guidelines have no effect 
on a disparity that exists because 90% of 
the cost of sterilization is covered by 
Medicaid, while there is zero funding for 
abortion. Dierdre said that low-income 
women will increasingly take the route 
of sterilization if birth control continues 
to be unsafe and ineffective and abortion 
is too costly. 

The women of Isis reminded the 
audience that reproductive rights are 
more than a matter of legislation. Until 
women have sufficient incomes, ade- 
quate housing and health care, and a 
community interest in childcare, we will 
not have true reproductive freedom. 
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CHE LOUMUMBA CELEBRATES KWANZA 


Che Lumumba school, a parent-teacher collective dedicated to meeting the 


needs of Third World people is an exciting example of alternative education. 
The school began as a Black Nationalist school in 1972. It has since opened its 
doors to all children while maintaining an 80% Third World population of 


students and teachers. > 
The school is bilingual from grade one and bases its philosophy on three 


assumptions: (1) Reality in the classroom must reflect the reality of children’s 
lives. (2) Children must know they are “the people on whose back this couniry 
was built. They are the people making history not the presidents. (3) Third 
World working people have been denied good education. Therefore Che 


Lumumba emphasizes academics. 
The school charges no fees; obtaining all of its funding from grants and 


annual fundraisers, which the students help with Until two years ago the 
school was located in the New Africa House on the UMass campus. At present 
it cannot find a suitable, free space. The UMass School of Education wanted 
Che Lumumba to relocte in its buiding and become a lab school but the 
collective decided against giving up control of their program to the School of 
Education. 
Presently, Che Lumumba operates only on Wednesdays and Satu 

providing children with a supplemental program to public schooling. Th 

an acute need for this type of educational alternative. Anyone who know 

free space in need of an of an innovative, inspiring schoolcontact F 
Putnam at 545-0883 (Everywoman’s Center). 
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THE STORY OF THE THREE KINGS - LOS 
TRES REYES 


A long, long time ago, they say, a very special baby was born. His 
name was Jesus. They say that when he was born, a bright star 
shone in the East, announcing his birth. He was to come to Earth to 
save oppressed peoples, bringing a message of hope and love. 

At that same time, there lived three Kings from different parts of 
the world. They were naméd Melchor, Gaspar, and Balthazar. 
They saw the star and decided to follow it so that they could meet 
this child and bring him some fine presents. They had a very lon 
trip. It took them about two weeks to find the baby. They cee 
ee Poe him presents of gold, myhrr, and 

ense (m i i ils whi 
ae used = eee were precious oils which 
This custom of giving gifts on January 6th is sti i 
many countries of the world. In Be Fe ie eee 
don’t get presents on Christmas Day at all, but only on Three 
Kings’ Day. In Puerto Rico, where some of us come from, this is 
how it always was before the United States invaded our island 
Today, we celebrate Three Kings’ Day. We celebrate it because 
we are proud of the culture that some of us come from. We 
celebrate it because we don’t want to foret some of our traditions 
And, most of all, we celebrate it not because we believe that aiie 
baby named Jesus was so special, but because we believe that all 
children are special. With the ending of the Year of the Child. we 
want to dedicate this Three Kings’ Day to all our oppressed 
brothers and sisters all over the world. And what we bring them is 
not gold or myhrr or frankincense, but love and struggle and our 
promise to make this a better world for all children. 
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THE SEVEN PRIINCIPLES 
OF KWANZA 


UMOJA (Unity) -poems written by Angel Nieto 
UJIMA (Collective Work) 


Te became together 
toxether to fight, 


To be happy together I do a work for me KUUMBA (Creativity) 
: ce our might. ae for a ga 
oO De stron to eth ge er We OUul 
together Nes z = together we plant. We dance, we sing 
all the colors, We do not have bosses. 


we paint unicorms in the sky, 


all the sexes, We produce what we need and write poems in the sea 
but only the working class. We do not have owners. we have visions of a future 


We own collectively. full of creativity. 


UJAMAA (Coopertive Work) 


We do not work for profit IMANI (Faith) 
KUJICHAGULIA (Self Determination) We are the profit of our work 
We do not work for bosses 


We know who we are 
We are the owners of our work 


oe 4 scien we believe in oursel 

Self-determination is We do not benefit any capitalists ere ai ae : 

bs mee ‘le We are the beneficiaries of our work. we believe that we are right 
eing no slave 

deciding collectively we know our strengths 


nobody coerced. we believe that we will win. 


To control your own body 
without being ashamed 
to think your own thoughts 
without being afraid. NIA (Purpose), 
To move around freely 
to shape your own life 
to fight everywhere 
for justice and liberty. 


Our going is rough 
Our future is far 

Our enemies many 
Our friends apart. 

Yet we are determined 
to struggle and nothing 
nothing will stop us. 


The Che Lumumba School Celebrates 
THREE KINGS’ DAY - KWANZA 
Sunday, January 3, 1982 
at Yvonne's 
New Africa House, UMass. 
4 pm. 


Call 5450883 for more information. 
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Hou To Randle Going Nome Fox The Holidays 


By Lorraine Lipani 


Ho-ho-hum, it’s that time of year 
when rushing is what you're doing no 
matter what it is you're about. T’is the 
season of Not Enough -- not enough 
money, not enough time. It preceeds the 
season of Too Much — too much fat- 
tening and definitely too much family. 
Family! Where else can you find such a 
wealth of unresolved issues? Here are 
the roots of adolescent rebellion tangled 
with those of compromise, conformity, 
meeting expectations, being good en- 
ough. I knowa (successful) family thera- 
pist who swears she’s reduced to feeling 
12 years old after just half a day with her 
own folks. Why? Ghosts of the past, the 
roads not taken, the unrequited loves -- 
each has some echo in the family visit, 
and holidays seem to recall the story of 
our individuation. 
Can you guess what the following 
three women have in common? As part 
of her holiday tradition, Mona Jj. breaks 
out in hives about a week before a home 
visit Typically, she dreads the all day 
family dinner, for which she’s expected 
to’dress.” Mona can’t decide whether to 
shave her legs and feel compromised or 
not shave and feel awkward. She's va- 
guely aware that shaving is not the real 
issue, but it seems to be the ticket for her 
Mom. Of course, there will be old Uncle 
Farry, pinching her cute little cheek and 
demanding to know why she hasn't 
married yet. She'd love to tell him, but 
has agreed to spare her mother's blood 
pressure. Asa rule, Mona can gain 
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enough weight worrying about this one 
visit home to wipe out her winter 
wardrobe. 

Lydia T. still can’t figure out how come 
her house is where family dinner is 
happening. Her new in-laws will soon 
descend in droves. She'd like to go to 
sleep and wake up in Hawaii Instead, 
she smokes incessantly, and drinks by 
herself during the day. 

The sight of tinsel makes Susan L 
obsess over all the have-nots in the 
world. How ludicrous to buy gifts for her 
bourgeoise family when other families 
starve. The hypocracies of human life 
seem more starkly displayed under 
neon lights, as if the reality of a nuclear 
future isn’t grim enough on its own. 
Susan’s stomach feels permanently 
knotted, and she gets a dull headache 
almost daily. 

These three women share the feeling 
of being overwhelmed and powerless. 
They differ in the ways they act-out 
What they need is a change of per- 
spective: perhaps you can’t erase your 
family herstory, but you can alter your 
response in the family dynamic. For 
instance, if Family-Holiday is a loaded 
combination for you, consider simpli- 
fying things by arranging a visit between 
major holidays. Or, don’t wait for a 
holiday visit to bring up touchy issues 
(ie, isn’t there a less emotionally- 
charged time to discuss your father’s 
business ethics, or to tell your mother 
that her politics suck eggs?) When you 
do go home for a visit, make an effort to 
maintain a sense of loving detachment - 
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that means not judging your family. 
Pretend you're visiting someone else’s 
family if it helps! Be aware of letting 
disharmonious feelings pass through 
you rather than lodging in your gut. If 
you visit with a live and let live attitude, 
you won't feel half so traumatized when 
you leave. 

There are some simple, tangible ways 
to bring your energies back to center 
when youre feeling edgy. Practice 
these, then take time to take care of 
yourself during the visit. , 

1. Hissing breath. This extended ex- 
hale is good for releasing a tight gut and 
letting go of aggravation. It’s best to do 
on an empty stomach. (If you've no 
privacy, do your hissing in the shower!) 
Take a deep breath Begin your exhale 
with the sound hiss-s-s-s-s, forcing the 
air out until your abdominal muscles 
contract. Hold the contraction, not tak- 
ing a breath until it's a real demand from 
your body. The inhale will feel fuller, 
easier, and in its own pacing. Breathe 
normally for afew moments, then repeat 
the hissing breath until you feel relaxed 


(p.s. If a face pops into mind while 
you're hissing, go ahead and hiss at it!) 

2. Self-suggestion is another tool for 
cutting through tension. In the process, 
you alter the physiological sensations 
associated w.'h stress. The following 
excerpt is a standard “autogenics” pat- 
tern. Use it to chase a tension headache, 
monitor a migraine, or to simply slow 
down. Lie or sit quietly. Breathe slowly.: 
As you exhale, say a phrase to yourself 
Repeat it eight times, then go on to the 
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' Writings of Radical Women of Color 
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The Handbook of Nonsexist Writing 
Casey Miller & Kate Swift 
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next one. The phrases are: my arms 
and legs are heavy; my arms and legs are 
warm; my hearbeat is calm and regular; 
it breathes me; my abdomen is warm, 
my forehead is cool Practice several 
times a day, in 15 minute sessions. Have 
an attitude of passive concentration-- no 
particular goal on the end, no need to 
judge the results). The process itself 
teaches perspective. After several mon- 
ths of practice, it will take but a moment 
to activate your body's relaxation re 
sponse. 

3. Camomile tea is particularly calm- 
ing to the nerves, Take some with you. 

4. A brisk 10-minute walk, can help rid 
your body of the chemical build-up from 
stress. 

5. When the going gets rough, remind 
yourself that your friends love you, 
you're a good person, and you've got 
potential Remind yourself that it’s not 
necessary to internalize anxieties in self- 

destructive ways like compulsive eating. 

Make ita point to drink several glasses of 

water if you’ re feeling, oral Get in touch 
with your anxiety/fear -- name it, say it 
Give yourself pats and encouragement 
to hang in there. This holiday, too, will 
pass. 

The stronger you feel, the more enjoy- 
able a home visit can become. Bring 
along your favorite power objects -- a 
special ring or neckpiece, a favorite vest. 
The bottom line is to charitalby rem- 
ember that your folks, too, are just 
people trying to realize their own prior- 
ities in the context ofa disturbing world. 
Shalom! 
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Common Differences: Conflicts 
in Black & White Perspective 
Gloria L Joseph & Jill Lewis 


QUIZ 


LI My career requires a Masters Degree for 
professional advancement 

(} ~ | cannot afford to leave my full time job 

oO | would like to integrate my work with my 


education 


If you checked any of the above, our One Year Masters 


Program may be for you 
Explore our administration and couns 


atinformation Sessions Dec 7 & 

Explore CAREER DEVELOPMENT NIGHT: 
Phone for Details 

Institute of Open Educatio 


38 Gothic Street, Northam 
Fully Accredited by the New England A 


eling programs 
14 7:00 pm 


Dec 3 7:00 p.m. 


n/ Cambridge College 
orking Professionals 
Pton 01060 586-1975 j 


SSOCiation of Schools and Colleges 
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Childcare: 


By Laurie Kleinman 


“Childcare is an economic right, nota 
social service,” stated Kathleen Moran, a 
childcare advocate and moderator of the 
third and last community forum Spon- 
sored by the Northampton Community 
Development Corporation. The forum, 
entitled “Childcare: Community Re 
sponsibility and Strategies,” was held at 
the Northampton High School on Octo- 
ber 28. 

The forum was Organized by Com- 
munity Development Corporation 
(CDC) coordinator Marcia Black and 
CDC member Trudy Paine. The CDC is 
committed to meeting the needs of low- 
income people, according to Marcia She 
said childcare was selected as a forum 
topic because, “the Majority of poor 
people are women. One reason for this 
is that lack of adequate childcare keeps 
women from gainful employment” 

The CDC organizers believe that 
community needs such as childcare 
must be met by all sectors of the 
community, including the traditionally 
unresponsive private sector. Forum 


and to consider approaches grounded 
on available community resources. The 
forum looked at how the resources of 
the CDC could assist in meeting com- 
munity childcare needs. 

Private sector and employer involve 
ment in childcare have been minimal 
However, two new ventures were dis- 
cussed. Chris Giers, an employee at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, is an 
officer of the new, employeec-initiated, 
Bear Hill Daycare Center on the 

grounds of the hospital The hospital 
management supported the project, 
provided a place for the center and 
offered staff resources to advise the 
project. Although the center still needs 
money and is seeking outside funding 
sources, the employer support has 
helped. 

Carole Edson, a representative of 
Mayor Musante’s office, presented a 
recently begun after-school childcare 
program. The program was initiated by 
the Mayor's office and was assisted by 
small contribution from local industry, 
including Koll Morgen, Coca-Cola and 
Pro Brush. Carole said that these in- 
dustries which employ many people in 
need of childcare, gave this money out of 


benefit employees deserve. 

In contrast, employers across the 
country have begun to realise that many 
problems like employee absenteeism 
could be cut down if workers were 
Provided with adequate childcare. Mar- 
cia added another perspective. “Since 
businesses profit from employees labor- 
time it is an ethical equation that they 
begin to meet community needs,” 

One audience member objected, 
“When I think of industry-provided 
childcare, I envision the production of 
industrial children.” A fear shared by 
many others present was that parents 
would lose control over deciding what 
kind of childcare they wanted. Carole 
offered a partial solution. She said that in 
areas like this where there are many 
existing centers, employers can be re- 
quested to give vouchers to employees, 
The parent would then choose the 
childcare provider. Another: less des- 
irable possibility is to have industry buy 
a certain number of slots in existing 
centers. 

Clair Higgins, a childcare provider 
and steward of union local District 65 
Tepresented another community sector 
which plays a vital role in meeting 
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Economic Right 


benefit, along with healthcare and safe 
working conditions. She stressed the 
importance of unionizing childcare 
providers, This will substantially im- 
prove the quality of care, she said, by 
cutting down a rate of worker turnover 
20% higher than other social services, 

Kathleen Moran spoke briefly about 
the roots of the childcare movement 
Beginning in the early 1900’s, women 
doing charitable work established 
homes for working mothers and created 
an alternative to tying children to the 
bedposts. The latest form of struggle 
demands that the private sector be held 
accountable for meeting the childcare 
needs of its workers. 

CDC organizers hope that this forum 
will encourage parents, city officails and 
union representatives to collaborate on 
meeting childcare needs, Developing a 
Plan to involve local industry maybe 
essential to providing community child- 
care. As a broad-based membership 
organization, the CDC, with its potential 
financial and educational resources, 
may be a key ingredient in the process, 

The CDC is seeking members among 
Northampton residents. For informa. 
tion call them at 586-0534 or drop into 


panelists represented different sectors “philanthropy” and did not i i i i i 
ee go on to childcare needs. Claire said unions the offi 
to allow a full exploration of the issue, make the connection that childcare is a begin to make childcare a negotiable apreee peice Naty 


The Sexual Ecomonics of Women Wo m e n S 


By Ann Bolger 


Women’s Worth,by Lisa Leghorn, is a 
documented analysis of women’s work. 
and the corresponding “economic, po- 
litical and social control” that women 
have over their lives. Leghorn, with the 
help of many women, has marshalled a 


great amount of cross-cultural statistical 
information and has incorporated Unis 


information into a coherent political 
analysis. 

Sexual economics is an analysis of the 
economic bases and ramifications of the 
power relations between the sexes - it 
includes the economic dynamics of wo- 
men’s action: our consciousness, our 
priviledges, and our access to resources. 
Leghorn states that in no society today 
are women equal to men because wo- 
men are responsible for the vast amount 

of unpaid labor which forms the base 
for our world’s economic structure. She 
writes ‘Society outside the family bene- 
fits economically from this work from 
the education and care provided for 
children through the maintenance of 
male workers which allows them to 
return to work -- clean, fed, clothed and 
rested at minimal cost to employers...’ 

In all cultures, women share the same 
general responsibilities, although the 
specific tasks differ. The preparation of 
food often involves everything from the 
cultivation of fields to the gathering of 
food, firewood, and water, pounding, 
chopping, preserving cooking, and, 
serving. Women are responsible for 
childcare, though children may have 
their own tasks to perform 

Women’s unpaid labor establishes an 


inherent difference between the eco- basis. 


of male culture and female culture. 

Males grow up from birth with a pro- 
found sense of entitlement - a result of 
receiving free service from their moth- 
ers, sisters. women lovers. This sense of 
entitlement is cross-cultural and has 

pervaded male politics. Because of the 
traditional division of labor in the home, 
males also grow up without a strong role 
model. Upon reaching puberty, this lack 
of a role model causes young males 
confusion about thier sexual identity. 

Leghorn feels that many young men end 
up feeling the need to prove themselves. 
Women have the opportunity to mature 
into their womenhood through interac- 
tion with their mothers providing the 
Tole model while growing up. She hypo- 
thesizes that women may therefore ex: 
Perience less confusion and anxiety in 


orth 
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understanding their sexual roles. 

Male confusion regarding their own 
roles and sexual identiy, coupled with a 
profound sense of entitlement is acted 
out in violence against women. Three 
clear examples of the connection be 
tween violence against women and sex- 
ual economics are: 1) sexual harassment 
or the threat of violence and actual 
violence which is used when women 
begin to break out of their work roles 
and are seen as a threat to male power,2) 
wife beating , or violence which occurs 
in the home and which is directly related 
to the oppression of women within their 
traditional roles,and 3) rape, which is a 
social institution that functions on an 
economic level to contro] the types of 
jobs to which women have access. This 
means that women must incorporate 
considerations regarding means of 
transportation, hours of work, and phys- 
ical isolation into attempts to find work 

Women’s Worth is not meant to be an 
overwhelming chronical on the state of 
women’s economic oppression. Its pur- 
pose is to pose some very important 
questions regarding the sexual econo- 
mics in order to get women to think 
about and act obn some solutions. 

Leghorn writes, Women’s culture also - 

provides them with skills and tactics that 
are unique to their experience. Female- 
value-based methods to break down 
male power have ranged from refusal to 
support the male system on an individ- 
ual and collective levelto utilizing peer 
pressure to ‘re-socialize’ men and make 
them afraid not to change, to creating an 
independent power base from which to 
build new institutions to supplant the 
old. 

Skills women have developed for 
dealing with conflict and surviving with 
apatriarchal framework are invaluable 
in fighting for change as well, including 
developing creative alternatives to both 
antagonistic confrontation and passive 
acceptance. 

Leghorn states that women have to 
“not be afraid of difference, it's the 
biggest strength of the women’s move 
ment. Women in every area know best 
what they need. We must continue 
building new alternatives outside while 

maintaining a separate power base 
within the system.” 


Women's Worth is an impressive ex- 
ample of the knowledge and commit- 
ment that women have to building anew 
economic vision. 
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TAG 


by Kathleen Moran 


Merka Fletcher stomps through the 
muddy green manure of the barnyard 
matter-of-factly with her smooth rubber 
boots. She quickly fills a bucket with 

‘round yello grain and steps to the door- 
way of the pretty plainboard barn to call 
“Come Sheep!” in a full-bodied, me 
lodious voice. Immediately, a group of 
sheep gallop around the corner of the 
barnyard fence, and stampede through 
the gate (held open by Merka’s four- 
year-old best helper, Adie) to slam into 
the barn, up and over each other in their 
urgency to get to the food. Merka deftly 
tugs and jockeys their wooly bodies, 
until they all have a place at the trough, 
continuing all the while her conversa- 

tion about breeds, lineage, and wool 
colours. Amidst the baa-ing and butting 
of the sheep and goats, children’s play, 
and hammering of her husband, she 
remains calm, informative and eager to 
discuss her passion -- sheep rearing and 
spinning. Merka Fletcher is a current 
member of the Woolgathers of Western 
Massachusetts. 


The Woolgatherers is, as one member 
described it, a very wonderful group of 
people who just refuse to be organized. 
A loose association of spinners and 
weavers, it was started in 1977 by Judi 

Clark who sent a desperate message into 


the Boston Area Spinners and Dyers 
magazine, asking if there were any other 


spinners in Western Mass. Two other 
women responded, and the organiza 
tion was born 


Back in the house, Merka sorts 
through bags of wool marked “Annie” 
and “Shy” (presumably after the former 
sheepish owners of the fleece) to bring 
up tufts of different types of wool We 
are handling the wool “in the grease” 
she informs me, which means it is still 
replete with the protective oilsthe sheep 
develops to keep the weather out. AF 
though she has spun in the grease at 
times, she prefers to pick out the burrs, 
wash and card the wool before she 
begins to spin it. We peer closely as she 
shows me the different crimp and color 
characteristic of each type of wool 
Crimp is a series of waves in the hairs of 
wool which cause it to spin easiy into 
long strands (yarn). Wool from the Ram- 
bouillet sheep, considered by some to be 
the finest sheep wool in the world, has 
hundreds of tiny tight waves on each 
strand. The Lester sheep, Merka’s pre- 
ference, has looser waves, so she found 


it more easily spun. Merka picks up. 
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different skeins of yarn and pieces of 
knitted wearing apparel to demonstrate 
how each type of yarn feels. I find a new 
appreciation for my ancestors as I finger 
the rough, warmth of homespun sheep's 
wool, the soft luxurious yarn of the 
angora bunnies, and the soft fibrous 
texture of mohair from angora goats. I 
marvel at the color possibilities within 
undyed wools, which range from a deep 
black (currently prized by spinners) to 
warm browns, to grays, and then to the 
ivory white colour of our childhood's 
own Mary's Little Lamb. 


The Woolgatherers. I reflected as I 
drove home at how appropriate the 
name was. It was not that everyone in 
the group owned sheep. But every one 
of the women spinners has had the 
experience of seeking out fleeces, and 
handling the wool from its fuzzy, lumpy 
beginning to its end as smooth, fine 
yarn. As one Woolgatherer said, as she 
rocked into the rhythm of spinning, “I 
spin. I like the process which appears 
like magic, a transformation, a metamor 
phosis from animal to wool” But I sus- 
pect that there is a deeper motivation 
that is found by spinners that make them 
love their craft. It has something to do 
with the slow, relaxing process that 
allows your mind to wander, as your 
fingers work Woolgathering. 


Kate Rutherford surveyed her eager 
group of beginning spinners. “Even 
though you might feel hopeless for a 
while, I know you can spin,” she states. 
“I believe that spinning is in your fin- 
gers, somewhere, from thousands of 
years of women spinning.” Kate calls 
herself, the Ashfield Spinster. We dis- 
cuss the word ‘spinster’ as we fumble 
with the drop spindle, a dowel stick 
weighted with a circular whorl (The 
drop spindle is probably the first spin- 
ning device ever used, yet women still 
work with it daily in South America). A 
spinster, Kate tells us, was a very impor- 
tant person to the family unit — perhaps 
a sister or aunt who had never married 
or who had been widowed. She was able ° 
to" contribute to the families’ ability to 
survive by spinning. (It is said that it 
takes nine spinners to supply the yarn 
for one weaver.) With Ruth, we examine 
many types of spun yarn, fine white 
wool which had won First Prize at the 
Fair, coarser black wool twisted (or 
plyed) with white, and nobby yarn spun 
tightly in some places, and left tufted and 
gangly in others Ruth shows us yarn 
dyed with onion skins, yarrow, and 
cochineal. Then she sits down at the 
Ashford replica spinning wheel and be- 
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Olgatherers 


Phyllis Lawrence spinning some black wool. 
Photo by Cathy Collins 


' gins treading calmly with her lett toot, as 


her fingers swiftly pull the wool to allow 
itself to twist itself into’ yarn and wind 
onto the bobbin. Sitting there, sta 
tuesque, she awakens in us the whispers 
of the women who have continued this 
tradition from the beginning of time. 


The Woolgatherers meet monthly, us- 
ually to find out what everyone is doing, 
exchange wool and do whatever else is 
on the agenda “Something usually 
comes up,” coordinator Phyllis Law- 
rence states with a gentle laugh In the 
past, they have organized and offered 
workshops to their members. One re- 
cent workshop explored:the process of 
dying with vegetable elements. Another 
outlined the process of felting, which 
allows the Woolgatherers to use up low 
grade fleece. Nobody in the Woolga- 
therers attempt to make a full living out 
of their work with wool Any income 
they receive can only act as supplements 


a 
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to an outside job. Perhaps that is why so 
many women meet faithfully despite 
long distances that separate them. They 
like to find support from others who, 
like themselves, devote a good deal of 
their time to a trade that seems antitheti- 
cal to the American Quick Success 
formula. 


Phyllis Lawrence's road was like the 
others -- long. bumpy and looking like it 
would be impassable in the winter. Her 
homestead house, beautifully fashioned 
by hand by Phyllis, and her husband Jim, 
held another Ashford replica spinning 
wheel. As our eyes become accustomed 
to the dim light (Phyllis and her family 
do not believe in using electricity) we 
find startlingly lovely woven wall 
hangings, and more antique spinning 
and weaving instruments that harken to 
another era. Then she picks up a niddy- 
noddy (a twisted cross which allows a 
large skein of just-spun yarn to set so it 
worrt come unspun), a distaff (the ellip- 
tical holder, positioned on a right angled 
stick needed for spinning flax), and the 


. swift (an expandable skein holder that 


facilitates the winding of yarn onto a 
bobbin). At last, Phyllis pulls out a 
sample of flax she will make into linen, 
and I gasp with amazement “This comes 
from a plant?” I ask incredulously. It 
looks like a cutting from a platinum 


blonde polyester wig, Of course, a flaxen 
hairi 


_ Perhaps that is why I've enjoyed talk- 
ing to all of the Woolgatherers so much. 
Maybe it’s because with all of their down 
to earth attitudes, all of these women 
have one foot back ina fairy tale. 

For more information about the 
Woolgatherers, contact Phyllis Law- 
rence, Old Egypt Rd, Shutesbury, Ma 
01072 (413) 367-2175. For looms, spin- 
ning wheels and information about 
Spinning, contact WEBS, Main St, Am- 
herst, Ma. 253-2580. 
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Anger, Love and the 


By Rosemary Christoph 


A wave of anger rose in her, ands 
caught in her throat. The tension shook 
her body; where was her voice? As the 
wave receded, she smiled and said “Oh, 
really?” as if it didn’t matter, as if the 
words hadn’t cut her to the core.... Her 
inner voices of survival and accom- 
modation did their duty, but her anger 
kept rising and beating its wings against 
her throat, likea half- paralyzed bird that 
insists on living. Rising and falling back 
Rising and falling back... . 

We women often stifle the voice 
within ourselves because we feel it is too 
honest, not acceptable to ourselves or to 
others. If we don't stifle our anger, it 
sometimes bursts out in unseemly ways, 
or it disappears into apologies and 
smiles. 

Why are we so afraid of our anger? Is it 
fear of shattering our roles, and the 
accommodations we've made to other 
people -- leaving us high, dry and alone? 
Is it safer to avoid anger, to be “nice”? Is 
it fear of being seen as too strong, too 
forthright, too “mad” ie, crazy? Is there 
no way to reclaim anger as our birth- 
right, as a positive, viable creative force 
in our lives? 

As individuals in a society, we tend to 
experience anger in extremes -- either as 
a violent and brutal explosion, or as a 
twisted repressed/depressed energy 
which causes sickness, turn-off, ultima- 
tums, coldness, backbiting, melancholy, 
over-eating, smoking, headaches, colitis, 
cancer. The extremes have been polar- 
ized in our sex roles -- with men more 
often exploding with violent forms of 
anger, and women more often depres- 
sing, Into complaint, contraction and 

self-negation. 

What this means for women in par- 
ticular is that lacking connection to our 
anger, we lack an experiential con- 
nection to a basic vitality and strength 
We can meander about for years in a 
kind of half-light, without a full flow of 
energy or inner brightness, victimized 


or semi-negative too much of the time, . 


without being connected to our own 
core. That core is incredibly strong and 
vital Anger can take us right to this 
central place, if we trust it if we go with 
it, if we follow where it leads. 

Ten years ago I was in a severe de- 
pression, aggravated by a circle of cir- 
cumstances all of which colluded to 
create a sense of powerlessness. I was a 
single mother on welfare, with a not-so- 
happy little girl, ina difficult relationship 
with a close woman friend. I was ur 
decisive about what to do with my life 
and feeling a lot of emptiness and 
despair. The first time I discovered 
n a drama lesson Quite 


anger was i 
ouder 


suddenly as my voice emerged, | 
and louder and louder, so did the fury, 
pounding and yelling “out out Out, Out 
OUT, OUT, OUT’ -- for an hour! And | 
did come out, out of the box I'd been 
living in since I was a little gir I had 
been called “The Bombshell’ and 
“Tiger’ by my parents as a baby, but I 
hadn't been “like that” since I was 3, 25 
years before. She came abruptly roaring 
out of me, boisterous and noisy and 
exuberant and just as ALIVE as ever! 
But the next surprise was that at the 
end of the hour, instead of being still 


incredibly angry, I felt tranquil, released, 


totally calm. My eyes felt washed clear, I 


was looking at the bright lovely colors of 
this world and loving my life and my 
body in a way I certainly hadn't 8 
pected. I felt a sense of wholeness, ov 
yet intact, as if | had a mn my self, 
integrity, my self respec 
eee alowed a period in which I 


with 


was angry much more often — I blew up 
at my daughter; I stormed at friends; I 
walked out of humiliating interviews; I 
yelled at men when I felt harassed — no 
one was exempt I didn’t care who! won 
or who I lost, for I was regaining myself 
to both my love and my strength. My 7- 
year-old daughter changed too, as her 
anger became more honestly expressed; 
from a melancholy clinging kid, she 
became a vibrant direct person (now 
16). And our relationship began to be 
come more loving as we fought things 
out over and over again. 

These two things about anger -- love 
and the self -- were key. Perhaps the 
reason we often avoid anger is fearing it 
as negation/rejection of others which 
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will rebound back on ourselves. After I 
had realized that anger comes from love 
and involvement, whether on an inter- 
personal level or on a political level, and 
that it is activated to protect real values, 
to bring about positive change, I looked 
with new understanding at this power- 
ful energy source. 

Since that time I’ve been teaching 

Anger Workshops. I focus on working 
with women and anger. Many issues 
anger/conflict/depression are — 
unique to women There are twice as 
many women mental patients (mad? or 
mad?) as there are men patients; there 
are six times as many women suffering 
from depression as men. Both of these 
facts expose the effect of anger when it 
doesn’t get validated, released, and 
transformed in womer’s lives. There is 
an incredibly strong energy within us 
which we're afraid of, dreading its 
destructive edges -- when actually the 
core of anger is beautiful, loving and 
protective energy. It's the energy of the 
mother wolf, tiger, bear, as she defends 
her young with unmatched fury. 

In groups, structural communication 
exercises provide a shape anda safety in 
facing what we're angry about. Examin- 
ing our own emotional history, family 
patterns, regarding anger/fear/love 
enables us to see where we're coming 
from. Creating positive new models of 
how to trust/follow where anger takes 
us -- whether out of orintoa job, back to 
school, changing a relationship -- starts 
an integration process happening. Ver- 
bal exercises help women to learn to 
confront people fairly, directly, at the 
time things happen And meditation, 
visualization, affirmation exercises are 
necessary to change our ar se. 
gramming from negative Sota 1 
ing to positive creative directio 


forgiveness. 
The process 
with anger an 


ix basic steps: Be ap : 
”y Feel the anger. Feel it quite phys: 


cally, noticing what's going on with your 
are jaw, eyes, hands, citar 
etc. Breathe with it Stay n touch wi 


energy. 
"5 a 1 the anger. Where does it 


uestio? 
yee: Whats the outer cause? Isit 
c 7 


worth it? Is my response coming from 
self my values? Or my °° 


es? 
pee the anger, crudely, away 


of successfully dealing 
be summarized in these 


my 


from the person or cause, in a safe 
situation, either physically, or verbally, 
. or within. See what's going on 

4) Center yourself, make choices, and 
channel the energy. What do I need 
changed? What doI really want or need? 
Deal directly and honestly with the 
person(s), job, whatever, if possible. 
Stay connected to them and in conscious 
control Say what you feel using sen- 
tences that begin “I feel...” rather than 
“Yow..always,” or “You.never.” Be 
specific. 

5) Let the anger go. Consciously re 
lease/stop the angry thoughts. Having 
done whatever you could at that mo- 
ment, go on with life. 

6) Bridge back to the other person. Re 
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connect back with the person or sit- 
Pea Re-affirm acceptance and love. 
Anger is like fire — it can destroy and 
burn, or it can cook, keep us warm and 
nourished/ transformed. It’s up to us, to 
how we control and direct it. Politically, 
we need to find the places to channel 
anger where we have the strongest per- 
sonal feeling. There we can have the 
psychic persistence to last year in and 
year out, instead of scattering our re- 
sources through many different causes. 
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There are countless situations, in 
womer’s shelters, juvenile homes, run- 
away centers, prisons, schools, mental 
hospitals, crying out for human energy 
for change, furious love in action. 


Ultimately there is a deep and pro- 
found rage within us that we fear to 
contact, which has to do with the world, 
the brutalities foisted upon human 
beings, wildlife, the very earth itself. 
Women for too long have sat back wait- 
ing for someone else to save them from 
the dragon, someone else to save the 
world, someone else to protect the kids, 
the land, the water; protect the envi- 
ronment from male technology gone 
crazy. 


THERE IS NO ONE ELSE. We are the 
someone else’s. We can no longer afford 
to believe in our own powerlessness, 
even though it may relieve us of res- 
ponsibility. We must direct our anger 
continuously and consciously and lov- 
ingly at the places where we have most 
knowledge of what needs to be changed. 
But anger must be handled carefully, so 
that it not turn sour, bitter, or cynical, or 
into a helplessness within ourselves, an 
attitude of “Oh, well, whats the use.” 
Instead we are saying, “My energy can 
change human life for the better.” 


As Gandhi wrote: “I have learned 
through bitter experience the one su- 
preme lesson, to conserve my anger, and 
as heat conserved iS transmuted into 
energy, even so our anger controlled can 
be transmuted into power which can 
move the world.” 


Rosemary Christoph is a therapist who lives and works in Amherst. She 
will be offering a variety of anger workshops this winter. A Women’s Anger 
Marathon will be given December 12 from 10 am to 10 pm in Northampton. 
Work will center on finding creative, constructive ways of dealing with 
anger, depression and inner conflict. A Men's & Women's Marathon will be 
held Sunday, December 13 from 10 am to7 pm also in Northampton. A ten- 
week anger group for women will begin in January on Mondays 7:30 to 


10:30 pm, January 18 


until March 22. For further information call 


Rosemary at 549-6489, or leave a message at 584-100. 
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A Battered 


When I try to pinpoint exactly when 
we began to beat each other, the battles 
seem to sprawl inexorably out of my 
childhood. The semester at college which 
had briefly plucked me out of the vio- 
lence of my family felt very uncomfor- 
table, even chilly. With the first skirmish 
of my married career, (entered oddly in 
my memory in stop-action frames,) | 
was returned to the familiar, ghastly 
subworld of the violent 

We were never able to escape our family’s 
violence. Even though the episodes at first 
were months apart, we still were made to’ 
monitor even the most innocent of statements 
said to relatives, friends and neighbors. We 
would mimic our parent's relationship in our 
play, our days a constant round of elders 
beating up youngers, crying tattling and 
fighting. At night, we still went to sleep with 
the tiny unadmitted fear that we would 
awaken in the night to the sounds of our 
parents’ arguments, and terrifying sounds of 
their blows. 

This time R. went too far. Usually, ina 
public disagreement, we would walk 
over and fiercely, glaringly whisper ov - 
abominations at each other. Later, when 
we were alone, we would reach into the 
day’s store of insults to begin our ritual 
pounding. But my desperate and re- 
solute bid for independence frightened 

him, and he dug his nails in my arm, 
using the entire weight of the beach full 
of sunbathers to forestall my retaliation. 
But I turned from being stunned te 
being enraged under the pain. I ex- 
ploded the enforced silence and cover 
up that Id been taught as a child, and 
leapt up at him, and after him, pounding 
him with my fists, screaming that he 
should never, ever touch me again. I 
then turned and ran, tear-bleached yet 
dignified, past the bewildered watchers 
on the California beach. But this was not 
to be the end of our violence. Oh No. 
Oddly enough, neither my mother nor I 
sought other people's help. Our violence was 
so intertwined with hate and, therefore, with 
our definition of love, that an intervention in 
the heat of a battle was simply an inter- 
ference, A representative of ridiculous rea- 
son in this most elemental of pursuits. Our 
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violence would only cease from some signal 

of our own, a sign which sometimes arrived 

only short of unconsciousness. 

As children we had different ways of 
responding to every different fight Usually 
we would not be able to stand the tension, and 
many of us would burst out of our bedrooms 
to plead and shout with our parents to stop. 
Sometimes we threw our skinny bodies on 
our father’s back or arms, desperately trying 
to stop the blows he was pouring on our 
mother. We were largely ingnored, as we 
clung there, swingly like pajama-clad 
streamers in a gale Suddenly, his storm 
would cease. My father would throw us 
down, and stamp out of the house, or weave, 
muttering into his bedroom, where his curses 
would seem to hang in drunken bubbles over 
his open mouth. We wold lay where we had 
been thrown, sobbing sporadically, until our 
mother would rouse herself to hopelessly, 
hoarsely scream for us to return to bed 
Helpless, hurt baffled, we would return to 
our bedrooms. There I would discover my 
littlest sister, lying with clenched jaw crushed 
stiffly against the wall, moaning with the 
pain of the ulcers that would flower like cacti 
in her stomach at age ten. 

’ [had to get out of the car, and I knew 
it R was going to respond to the angry 
shower of blows that I had just admin- 
istered to him in the height of our 
argument. He was driving, but I knew he 
was bound to retaliate, so I opened the 
door and leapt I hit the gound and 
rolled, off balance by the speed of the 
car, and gasped at the sudden pain of the 
gravel against my shoulder. I bounded 
up, and began to run, fast and far into the 
nearby field. Through my sobs, I heard 


Ron's calls, and knew he had stopped 
the car, and was chasing me. “I want to 
help you!” he called crying brokenly. 
‘Suddenly, he emitted a strangled noise, 
and called for me to help him I turned 
around. Another motorist, apparently 
having witnessed our drama, had fol- 
lowed R to protect me, and was standing 
him off at knifepoint I was thrown into 
emotional turmoil, but emerged instant- 
ly protective — “Leave him alone!” I cried, 
and then in confusion dropped sobbing 
onto the grass, The young man, (was he 
Japanese?) looked to me and R forsome 
time, before he pushed back his straight 
hair with a puzzled gesture, and 
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then backed away from R shaking his 
head as he left us, crying there tangled in 
our Love/Hate. 

The police were never an alternative. To 
my mother, calling the police would have 
meant evacuating all of us, and herself for at 
least a week, in order to avoid random 
retributions of my father’s rage after she had 
bailed him out the next day. Hers was the age 
where divorce was unmentionable. Plus, she 
knew that the desperate actions of the night 
would inevitably resurface the following 
days, for instance, in the insinuating quest- 
ions of the neighbors. Mine was the genera- 
tion of the Flower people, where hippies 
were incarcerated for months upon the dis- 
covery of one marijuana joint. Police were 
“Pigs’, and could never -in my mind be 
construed as protectors, Therefore, as much 
asI could hate R.,, I could never go so far as to 
wish jail upon him, 

This time, none of us has joined the fray. Still 
we were all alert, six tense children in various fetal 
positions, listening to the grunts, cries and thuds 
of the fight, Suddenly, our room flashed with an 
eerie blue light. We ran to the window and peered 
outside as the doorbell rang, to see the police lead 
our daddy, our beloved, song-filled, playful daddy, 
staggering to the police cruiser. They wrestled 
as he swore belligerently into the back seat, where 
Be eel eee face was obscured behind the. 


At the end of R’sand my relationship, ' 
after I had realized that loving was not 
bearing with the cruelty of another, Ihad 
grown strong enough, .through the birth 
of my child, to make a home for myself. I 
could finally withstand all the tricks he 
tried on me to make me return to the 
comfortable hating of our relationship. 
Like a dustball in front of a broom, I 
deflected his demands, yet maintained 
my integrity. But, when R found out that 
I was adamant in seeking my freedom. 
He began working to undermine the 
cornerstones of my security, my home. 
Day after day, he barraged my room- 
mates with shocks and tension, threat- 
ening one day with a rifle, the next with 
the police. He would min through our 
house in the middle of the night, sob- 
bing loudly. Ten years ago, there were 
no alternatives for battered women, no 
safe homes, or support systems. I con- 
sidered going home to my family, but I 
knew he would hunt me down there, 
and continue his badgering, disrupting 
the lives of my parents, now oldand sick 
My roommates threatened me with evic- 
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Woman Speaks 


tion (except one, beloved woman who 
stood by me with gentle conviction). My 
resolve temporarily shaken, I checked 
into my options. Nothing. Nowhere to 
go. 1 looked at my baby, babbling so 
happily alongside our constant squab- 
bling. Wouldn't it be better, I thought, 
for him to be raised by no mother, than 
to learn love as R. and [ live it? Isn’t it 
wrong for me to perpetrate love-as-hate 
through one more generation, as my _ 
parents had done through me? So, I 
released custody of my nine month old 
baby to R, retaining weekly visiting 
rights. (His love for his baby was much 
more accepting and gentle than his love 
for me.) Soon, though, he moved 3,000 
miles away, making visitation an impos- 
sibility. I have hardly seen my beautiful 


blonde boy since that day eight years ago, . 


that R wrested him from my suddenly 


reluctant arms “And you call yourself a 
mother.” he taunted. And I still don’t 


know if I made the right decision, if 
indeed I had a decision to make. 

But I have broken the cycle. After 
some time of pain and anguish, I met 
someone whom I've loved — without 
hate - comfortable and contentedly for 
many years now. Our children are able 
to witness our respect and appreciation 
that we have for each other, instead of 
growing up intimate with anguish. 
While I doubt that I'll ever be without 
my well of anger and hate, siphoned into 
me by the violence of my childhood, the 
love with which I surround myself 
allows me to unleash it in a more con- 
trolled manner, unlike my parents. I 
have learned that painful change, like 
childbirth, can lead ultimately to en- 
lightenment, growth and happiness. 


Dear Women of the Valley, 
Last month's celebration of battered wom- 
en's shelters led me to reflect about some 


hard times in my own life, and I decided to 
share these thoughts with you in the hopes of 


helping someone who is perhaps now being 
battered, or is recovering from a battering 
relationship, If there had been battered wom- 
en shelters in my days of battering, the story 
might not have been so sad. Please forgive me, 
but with my parents still alive, and badgered 
with many rueful memories, I feel it neces- 
sary that I remain anonymous, 
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Christian and Cotton 


by Joyce C. Munroe 


Friday the thirteenth. A ring of white 
light surrounded the waning full mcon 
like a halo. Inside Greene Hall at Smith 
College excitement ran through the full 
house like electricity. For those of us there 
it waS an evening to remember -- V 
Christian and Elizabeth Cotten in c 
cert. Before the music started we kne 
was going to be great. 

When 89-year-old black folk guit. “ist 
Elizabeth Cotten slowly approac ted 
center stage, supported by her cane, :he 
audience exploded. The human embo 
diment of a musical legend, Cotten ¢: 
Libba as she prefers to be called) was tie 
spark that ignited the audience torise or 
a standing ovation before she ever 
touched her guitar strings. . 

Asshe sang old favorites like’Freigh 
Train” and traditional revival hymns, | 
reflected that I have never seen a per- 
former with such power over her au- 
dience. (Who else could get a packed 
hall full of feminists of every political 
and religious persuasion to sing “Jesus 
Lifted Me?”) 

Born near Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, Cotten began writing songs at th. 
age of nine, drawing heavily on the 
influence of ragtime, blues and spirituals 
that surrounded her as she grew up. 

She purchased her first guitar, when 
she was nine, from a Sears and Roebuck 
catalogue. At first, she recalled, learning 
to play was a problem because she is left- 
handed. “My brother wouldn't help me. 
He told me to turn it around and reverse 
the strings. But the more I did what he 
told me, the more confused I got. SoI put 
the strings back and I taught myself. ... 
So, 1 give myself credit for everything I 
play and sing.” On her own, she began to 
Practice the unique finger picking, style 
that has since become legendary. 

At 15, Elizabeth Cotten was married 
and for fifty years she couldn't play 
guitar. Then, in the 1950’s with en- 
couragement from Mike and Peggy 
Seeger, who “discovered” her talent 
while she was working in their parents’ 
home, she began to make her comeback 
Since then she has made numerous 
recordings and at 89 is still performing. 
She is an inspiration. 

For Olivia recording artist Meg 
Christian, Elizabeth Cotten’s life and 
music has been especially important. 

During an interview prior to the per- 
formance, Christian recalled that she 


first heard Elizabeth Cotten’s music 
while she was attending the University 
of California. At a time when she was 
developing her own musical style, ex- 
posure to Catten’s traditional folk style 
helped her own music to grow. 

Although it was many years before 
they actually met, “she stayed with me as 
an inspiration,” Christian said. 

Like Elizabeth Cotten, Meg Christian 
was also born in the South In recent 
years, she says, it has become increas- 
ingly important for her to trace back her 
life and make peace with her past. 

Describing herself as a “specialist” in 
women, Christian explains that while it 
is important for her to send a loving and 
strengthening message to women, it is 
also important for her to deal with her 
own past 

During her performance, it became 
obvious that she was healing her own 
wounds through her music, learning to 
“embrace what I've loved and turn over 
the rest,” lyrics from “Southern Home.” 

Using words from her music, Chris- 
tian says, “I tried to beat those old ghosts 
to death with my politics but all that old 
righteous anger just ate me to the core.” 

During the concert, Christian men- 
tioned her mother, whom she said didn’t 
like her last album because “it had that 
word in it’ Her mother likes the new 
album much better, she noted because“ 
talk about it but I don’t use that word.” 
The “word” is lesbian. 

Two women whoalso helped to shape 
Meg Christian's past, her lifelong friends 
and family, Miss Mary Spotswood 

Payne and Miss Louise Payne of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, said they are sure they 
will like her newest album although 
their record player has been broken 


since Meg started making records 
“They put it up on their mantlepiece 


though,” Meg said, “which I think is 
nice.” 

“J have a tricky way of getting people 
to listen to my music,” she told the 
audience at Greene Hall. “I dedicate a 
song to them.” On “Turning It Over,” 
Christian dedicates two songs to people 
from her past, her mother and the misses 
Payne. In “Window Paynes” a classical? 
instrumental that exemplifies her talent 
as a guitarist, she extends a message of 
love and thanks to the Paynes. No words 
get in the way of the message. 

For Meg Christian, though, the most 
important message is to herself, re- 


minding herself t at her past is a part o 

her that can’t be denied She is re 

‘examining her life and learning to nur- 
ture herself, something she reminds all 
women to do in “I Wish You Well.” 


And ail the children that I have been 

Need to know where I am now, 
know what [ve seen 

And all the children that I have been 

Need my arms to go around them, 
take them back in 

And all the women that I have seen 

Fighting and falling can they rise 
again 

And all my sisters, will we ever learn 

How to dance out the fires and not to 
get burned 


Now, uniting her past with her pre- 
sent and coming to terms with her old 
anger, Christian’s music has taken ona 
new life and her third and newest album, 
“Turning It Over’ (by far her best) 
exemplifies that union. Her talent as a 
singer, musician and songwriter is over- 
whelming, 

Asa performer, she is thrilled by the 
audience as much as we are by her. On 
stage, her music unfolds like a novel, 
each song building onto the previous 
ones, holding the audience until the last 
notes are played. At Greene Hall, she 
played a masterpiece. 

When we heard ourselves singing 
along with her to “The Road I Took to 
You” and she harmonized with our 
melody, we knew this concert was going 
to be one to remember. 

Diane Lindsay, who accompanied 
Christian during the performance play- 
ing bass guitar and piano also added a 
new dimension to Christian's music 
without distorting it. That is important to 


. Christian who has never been on tour 


with what she jokingly called her” band” 
before. 

“She is one of the most musical 
women I have ever met,” Christian said 
prior to the concert. “We're compatible, 
we dont clash. And we share mutual 
trust” 

As an encore (which the audience 
screamed and stomped for) Christian 
came back on stage without her guitar to 
sing “Sweet Darlin’ Woman” accom- 
panied on keyboards by Lindsay, who 
composed the song, which has becomea 
classic. 

This was truly women’s music at its 

best. 
ONE NOTE: The concert was only par- 
tially accessible to handicapped persons 
and a group of disabled lesbians is now 
forming to insure that in the future, they 
and other handicapped persons are not 
barred from events they would like to 
attend. 
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Letters continued 
From page 5 
Watson, 1966) A variety of fasting, 
exercise, and herbal use can encourage 
your body's detox process, if you know 
what you're doing. A method of detox 
that is particularly gentle, safe to do 
without direct supervision, and will not 
interfere with medications you may be 
on, is to apply a poultice of hot castor oil 
to your abdomen several times a week. 
Castor oil, whose healing properties -e 
mentioned even in Egyptian records, 
has properties very akin to the. 
lymphatic fluid of your immune system. 
It is a food for your body, readily- 
absorbed through the skin. A poultice 
applied hot tothe abdomen stimulatesthe 
lymph to cleanse your system of- 
accumulated poisons, It is particulary 
well suited to abdominal complaints of 


Pentagon Action 
From page 1 


uals, 

“It was not a direct action,” one 
Western Mass. woman commented in 
frustration. I felt like we were sacrificing 
women. Everybody cheered as the ones 
doing C.D. were dragged away.” 


all natures. In today’s polluted age, it 
ought to be a standard in the medicine 
cabinet 

For a woman dealing with herpes 
simplex, I would suggest doing a three 
month cycle of castor oil packs. This 
therapy alone may not rid your body of 
the herpes syndrome. You will at least 
experience a decreasing intensity to 
viral attacks, and a better quality of 
energy in general. A clean simple diet of 
fresh foods will improve results. There 


_are also many natural practitioners to 


consult with in the Valley. Of course if 
you're under medical care, it’s best to 
check it out with your doctor, as well 
How to do a Castor Oil Pack 
You'll need a large, pampers-type 
diaper for the pack a pint of castor oil 
(better if unrefined, but the drugstore 


alvadorean women, t 
change this year. 

The few disabled women who were 
there in 1980 spoke out against the 
inaccessibility of the action. This year it 
was more accessible, but was not ad- 


vertised as such. This has made at least 
one disabled lesbian, Arachne Rae, who 


variety will do), and a heating pad. 
Saturate the diaper with a cup of oil. Sit 
the pack, plastic side down, on the 
heating pad. Let it heat through for five 
minutes. Turn the whole thing, oil side 
down, onto your abdomen. Adjust the 
heat to your comfort. Let the pack cover 
the area from below your breasts to your 
pubic bone, particularly covering the 
right ribcage (over the liver and gall 
bladder). Tuck a towel around your 
middle to keep the pack in place. Lie 
quietly for an hour, either reading, 
napping, or doing some creative visual- 
ization to assist the healing process. 
When you remove the pack, sponge the 
excess oil from your skin with baking 
soda and water or simply wipe with a 
paper towel. Fold the pack andstore itin 
the refridgerator. Reuse this pack (it’s 
yours alone), until it falls apart, just 
adding more oil as needed. That's ail 
there is to doing a castor oil pack 

To do them in sequence, begin a castor 
oil pack immediately following your 
next period. Apply the poultice for an 
hour at a time, on three consecutive 
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days. Next week, repeat the series on the 
same days, at the same time. Third week, 
repeat the series again. Fourth week- - 
during your period, do not doany packs. 
Fifth week, start another three week 
cycle of packs, which will lead you up to 
your next period. Repeat the cycle fora 
third month. At that point, evaluate 
whether the packs alone are making 
enough of a difference for you. 

Setting aside consistent time to take 
care of yourself is generally the most 
difficult part of doing a series of packs. 
Consistency really benefits the healing 
process. Try setting your alarm an hour 
earlier in the morning and do your packs 
in the evening, (waiting at least two 
hours after eating a meal) or on your 
way to bed. Other options are to do the 
packs every other day for a three week 
cycle, or even one week on, one week 
off--let your body help you decide what 
you need, 


Sincerely, 


Lorraine Lipani 
(massage therapist) 


went the first time and spoke out but 
stayed away this year, feel that, “There is 
no evidence WPA feels like disability is 
an issue worth exploring.” Disability 
was discussed in the Unity Statement as 
an issue of health care, which it is not 
Abilism itself was not mentioned. 

Many women who could not afford to 
go were again excluded from the action. 
One such woman suggests that WPA 
“focus more on local community issues 
and organizing, working more on how 
our everyday lives are affected by the 
things in the Unity Statement, and 
reaching out to more women.” 

WPA has succeeded in forming a 
strong network of women united against 
militarism with the perception of all 
issues as connected. Strengthening local 
group action may be the next step in the 
growth of the WPA web. As a woman 
costumed in a purple bird suit croned in 
conversation, “It’s got potential” 


There was discussion between 
women about the value of the Pentagon 
Action beyond symbolism. Many wo- 
men who went last year did not return, 
although they still support the goals of 
WPA. Some complaints were that WPA 
has not moved fast enough on issues of 
race, class, and ability. 

Efforts against racism were reduced to 
symbolically switching the colors of the 
giant puppets: the black one was pre- 
viously for Mourning and the white was 
for Defiance. Their roles were simply 
reversed. Some women still wore black 
veils and robes for mourning. 

Latina women complained last year 
that the advertisement for WPA, in- 
cluding the button and the Unity State- 
ment, were published in Spanish and 
English and the rest of the action was all 

in English. These women felt tokenized. 
Except for a song and brief talk by an El 
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Help Wanted 


WESTERN MASS COOPERATIVE is hiring 
a worker/manager to join its 7 member 
warehouse collective. Coop experience 
helpful, 40 hours per week, $255 per weck 
salary, full medical, paid vacations, please 
write for application and job description, 
Western Mass. Coop. 136 Elm St, Hatfield, 
Ma. 01038. 

Provide Child Care in your home with 
cupport from experienced child care agency. 
Contact Family Day Care, 584-4493, 
Carpenter/Builder needed. Consultant to 
help us make maximum use of our won- 
derful new space. Call VWV 584-2479. 


Foster parents are needed for Tri-County 
Youth Programs located in the Northampton 
area. Single people and third world persons 
as well as one and two parent families are 
encouraged to apple. We provide training 
and salarys. For more information, call Susan 
Macquire at 586-6210. 


Classes/ Workshops 


Womancraft Winter course offerings in 
skills toward psychic self-healing: one-day 
workshop Saturday Jan. 16, on-going 10- 
week class Thursdays starting Jan. 21 — All 
classes in Amherst with Jean Janini Erlbaum. 
On February 20, Jean and Debbie Fier will 
offer another workshop Bridging Politics 
and Spirituality. Call 584-1000 or 773-9744, 
Hatha Yoga For Women This course 
will offer basic yogic skills for beginning and 
intermediate students. We will focus on 
aspects of yoga most helpful to women. 
Through group discussions, we will work on 
ways to bring practical aspects of women’s 
spirituality into our everyday lives, We will 
meet Mondays in Amherst. Call Jean Janani 
Erlbaum at 773-9744 or 584-1000 


tho 


SECOND A 


FILMS BY 


VALLEY INDEPENDENT CINEMA 
PRESENTS 


A Women’s Anger workshop will be given 
Sat Kec 12 from10am-~ ,.nin N’'ton. A 
Men & Women’s marathon will be held Sun 
Dec 13from 10-7pm also in N’ton. A ten- 
week anger group for women will begin in 
January on Mondays 7:30-10:30 pm, Jan. 18 - 
March 22. For further info. or to register call 
R Christoph at 549-6489, or leave a message 
at 584-100. 


Travel 


Wildwood Inn:Come to our fireside. Cozy, 
inexpensive bed & breakfast inn. Lovely safe 
setting for relaxing alone, with friends...Or 
bring a bunch--inn sleeps 12! Quilts, 
antiques. Winter fun. Come anytime! Or try 
SPECIAL DAYS: Women’s getaway Days 
NOV. 10-12. Get outside Days JAN.19-21. 
Fiddlesticks Days FEB.9-11. True Food 
Lovers Only MAR16-18.Free As a Breeze 
Days APR20-22. Save this ad, circle these 
dates! Brochure 413-967-7798. Ware, MA 
01082. We have gift certificates! 


Roommates 


Roomate wanted to share 2 bedroom apt in 
Springfield. I am non-smoking vegetarian 
lesbian feminist, prefer same. Rent $100 
plus utilities. Call 733-5472--keep trying. 


For Sale 


Portraits -- Pencil or 
Sliding scale. call Paula Gottlieb 584-2925. 


Period. Outstanding feminist book for girls 
on menstruation. Send $7.25 postpaid. Vol 
cano Press, 330 Ellis, 518, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94102. ; 


LJ 
Writers 
The Women’s Writers Center; An in 
dependent feminist institute offering a year 
long program of writing workshops and 


NNUAL 


WOMEN 


SERIES 


December 6 - Theatre Girls - 1978 
Kim Longinotto & Claire Pollack 


Powiortul dncumantary af 
povarty In London. 


December 13 - New Experimental Films 


included will ba Gently down the Stream by Sue 
Friedrich 


December 20 - Oriental Stars (1981) 


Avant garde narrative by German Film maker 


PLEASANT STREET THEATRE 


27 Pleasant St. 


announcements 


(more announcements on page 20.) 


Women’s Community Foundation 


For six months, a group of lesbians has been 
meeting to create a community for women, which - 
will be a vehicle for raising money, then chan- 
nelling it to women in the tri-county area Par- 
ticularly at this time, it is important for us to find 


ways of funnelling money from those who have it 
to those who need it. Currently, we recognize the 
‘need to establish three separate funds with sep- 
arate Board of Directors: one for lesbians, one for 
Third World women and one for women gen- 
erally. We hope to make funds available for 
emergency and medical assistance, business and 
economic development, cultural, educational and 
research efforts, and skills development programs. 


We are also investigating setting up a loan 


program. 
Because we are committed to creating an organ- 


ization which gives women control over decisions 
which effect them, we are actively seeking the 
Participation of lesbians from Third World and 
Various economic backgrounds. This letter is the 
first step in that process. Realizing that the 
character of the group will change as new women 
join us, we are actively attempting to deal with our 
racism and classism to ensure that the foundation 
reflects the vast spectrum of cultural and class 
backgrounds, 


To date, we have hired lawyers from North- 


ampton Law Collective to help us through the 
process of incorporating as a tax-deductible, 
charitable foundation. We are now beginning to + 
design a solid plan for bringing new lesbians into 
the workgroup, and are continuing to collect 
information about other community foundations, 
ethical investment, ete. to share among ourselves. 
In December, we will all participate in a two-day 
workshop in racism and classism. We have post- 
poned decisions relating to organizaional struc- 
ture, by-laws and policy until the goup more 
adequately represents the lesbian community. 


If you are interested or have any questions, feel 


free to write or call We will continue to keep the 


586-0935 
community posted on our progress. 

Janet, 24 Woodlawn Rd. Hadley, Ma01035, 413- 
549-5582. Shule, RR 1, Lavoie Lane, Orange, Ma 
01364, 617-544-7983. 


Announcing Black Maria’s Anniver- 
sary Issue 


Black Maria will be celebrating its 10th anniver- 
sary of publishing works by women, for women. 
We invite you to joinus. The Black Maria collective 
is soliciting fiction and articles on all topics of 
feminist concern. 

During the next decade, we want Black Maria to 
be truely representative of the richness of our 
culture, encompassing all that we create and do. A 
large order? Yes. But we have time -- and so do 
you. Dig out that unfinished manuscript Start that 
series of drawings Plan that film or performance 
or play or quilt or song or... 

Address submission to Anniversary Issue, Black 
Maria, PO Box 25187, Chicago, IL 60625. Include’ 
SASE 


Black Women Artists Film Series 


The Black Women Artists Film Series is a new 
project which has as its goal the development of 
curriculum materials in the area of Black women’s 
studies, 


During the first year we are presenting five film 
programs on Black women artists. Presentations 
on music, literature, visual art, dance and drama 
are being screened for audiences at the University 
of Massachusetts, Boston in cooperation with the 
Black and Women’s Studies programs, at the 
Women’s Educational and Vocational Enrichment 
Frogram in Roxbury and at the YWCA in Boston 
fcr the general public 


In our second year we will provide information 
on the project to educational institutions, com- 
munity organizations and other interested groups 
throghout the country and will prepare materials 
on Black women artists which can be used by such 
institutions and groups. 


We plan to produce a 25-minute slide show on 
Black women’s artistic achievement and a guide 


paint. Great gifts, 


women’s literature. 1981-82:Artist in Res 
idence, Olga Broumas; Visiting Faculty: Clif£ 
Grahn, Griffin, Lerman, Smith For infor 
mation: WWC, Cazenovia College, Caz 
enovia, N.Y. 13035. 


Women Poets: submit five poems by January 
15, 1982 for publication in a woman's poetry 
annotholgy. Fee charged for poems selected, 
send to: Poetry anthology, 1230 Grant, 564, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94133. 


Photographers 

We need black and white (8 in. by 10 in), 
glossy photos, color slides of disabled wo- 
men and girls. Fee paid if used. Cannot 
return without selfaddressed stamped en- 
evelope. Send release for each graphic. Must 
be received by Jan 15, 1982. Ann Cupolo, 
Disability rights education and defense fund. 
2032 San Pablo Ave, Berkley, Ca 94702. 


“Your pets nutrution is 
Our specialty” 


10% Off 
with this Ad* 


NORMA SILLOWAY, GROOMER 


319 PLEASANT STREET 
NORTHAMPTON, MA. 01060 


Professional 


Grooming 


*accessories 


(413) 584-7977 
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Wholesome Vegetarian Meals 
Affordably Priced 


Breakfast & Lunch: Monday-Friday 
6:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 


Dinner: Friday & Saturday nights 
with live musical entertainment, 
4 p.m. til closing 


3% Osguva st. Greenfield, Mass. 
a 413/773-9077 


: =o 


for using media about Black wome artists. The 
guide will include a description of the films shown 
during the series, a list of other audio-visual 
materials, bibliographies on Black women artists 
and a discussion guide for the slide presentation. 

The film series project is supported by a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education. 

For more information contact Black Women 


Artists Film Series, 14 Beacon St, Rm. 103, Boston, 


Ma 02108. (617) 720-3655. 


The Disability Rights Education De- 
fense Fund, Inc 


We are a group of disabled persons who are 

concerned with the civil rights of handicapped 
people. This non-profit, public interest law cor- 
poration has received a grant from the Women’s 
Educational Equity Act Program in Washington, 
D.C. to conduct a national survey of handicapped 
women to identify their educational experiences 
and needs. The purpose of DREDF is to foster the 
growth of the disability civil rights movement ona 
regional and national level They are sending a 
short questionaire to disabled men, women and 
children and will later send Jong questionnaires to 
a relatively random sample of women and girls. 
No systematic census of the disabled have been 
undertaken on a national scale. They are surveying 
people with all types of handicaps: physical 
disability (Le. spinal cord injury or amputation); 
learning disability (e.g. learning problems); visual 
disabilry (e.g. blindness or tunnel vision); speech 
disabilit, (eg, stuttering); emotional disability 
(e.g. mental illness); hearing disability (e.g deaf- 
ness); mental retardation (e.g. slow learning or 
inability to learn some things); health or hidden 
disability (e.g. epilepsy, diabetes, kidney disease, 
cancer, etc). 

They are particularly concerned about finding 
people who are less likely to appear on lists of 
most organizations: people who live outside of 
urban areas, people who cannot leave home or live 
in institutions, severly disabled people, deaf peo- 
ple, and people with hidden disabilities. For more 
information and questionnaires, write; Katherine 
Corbett, DREDF, Inc, 2032 San Pablo Ave, 
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/KIKNOS 


GREEK PASTRIES 


THORNE’'S MARKET 
150 MAIN STREET 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


f Pleasant St. Theater Le 
Pleasant St. Theater |L 
The heroine of THE DOZENS {I]} 
is Sally,a young woman so 
scrappy she talks like a street 
smart young man.AS A POR- 
TRAIT, IT IS POWERFUL..an 
interesting heroine against a 


vivid social backdrop. 
(Janet Maslin, New York Times) 


THE DOZENS 
Award winning film by Chris- 
tine Dall and Randall Conrad 
with Debra Margolies, Edward 
Mason, Marian Taylor. 

STARTS WED, DEC 2 

at 6,8,& 10 pm 
through Dec 8 
On Premiere night, talk to the 
directors and actors after the 
|| film (at 6 & 8pm only). 


COMING DECEMBER 9 
Tina Engel (star of Krista Klages) 


in 
THE BOAT IS FULL 


Berkeley, CA 94702 or call: 415-644-2555. A 
limited number of questionnaires for men and 
women can be obtained by calling Maureen 
Solomon (267-5171). 


The Equity Network 


The Equity Network will organize people who 
are concerned about proposed federal legislation 
that would be damaging to women. It plans to 
create and maintain a local volunteer citizen's 
group that can respond quickly at critical moments 
to anti-choice, anti-equity and anti-life legislation 
as it moves through Congress o: through the Mass. 
Legislature. The network proposes to organize 
lobbying by telephone and mail according to the 
amount of time particpants are able to give. 

Previous experience or knowledge of proposed 
legislation are not necessary for joining the 
network. More information from Kathryn Girard, 
1151 South East St, Amherst, Ma01002. 256-6159. 


Anthology: What White Feminists 
are doing to Combat Racism 


The goal is to produce both a historical doc- 
ument and a useful and inspiring guide/resource 
book in which diverse women speak for them- 
selves in writing about their (or their groups) 
experiences dealing with racism. Issues of classism 
and anti-semitism will be addressed as they relate/ 
are part of racism. 

Political action groups, consciousness-raising 
and study groups, coalitions and collectives, and 
individuals are invited to contribute. Material will 
be edited. Contact Tia Cross, 230B Pearl St, 
Cambridge, Ma 02139, (617) 492-6434, 


Pioneer Valley Women’s Chorus 


A meeting to discuss the organization of a 
Pioneer Valley Women’s Chorus is scheduled for 
Monday, Dec. 14, 1981 at 7 pm at Kiknos Greek 
Pastries, Thornes Market, 150 Main St, N’ton. 

If you like to sing and are interested in music, 
production, and/or promotion, come and join the 
many other women in the valley who want a 
women’s chorus. 

For information contact Catherine at 625-6457 
or Karen at 586-4395. 


Friday 4 

Wallflower Order with Grupo Raiz to appear at 
Bowker Auditorium, UMass Amherst $4.00 in 
advance, $4.50 at the door. 8 pm. 8:00 
EARLY SPANISH MUSIC, dance, and read- 
ings. Ann Kearns directing the Hampshire 
College Chorus and Ingrid Brainard direct- 
ing the Cambridge Court Dancers. 8 pm St 
Brigid’s Church, Amherst. Free. 


Saturday 5 


The Women in Struggle Conference Coalition 


will hold a day of workshops, speakers and 
cultural performances at Holyoke Community 
College. Economic, political and cultural effects of 
US policy on Central American women as well as 
the impact of racism, sexism and economic in 
equality on women in the US will be examined. 
The goals of the conference are to address the 
need to work against intervention in Central 
America and the Caribean as well as the need to 
organize in our own communities on local issues. 

Registration fees are based on a sliding scale 


from $5 - $8, a buffet is included; childcare is. 


provided; the majority of the workshops will be 
presented in Spanish and English, translators will 
be available at all times) Men are invited and 
encouraged to attend Pre-registration is neces 
sary. For registration call Mary, 268-7408; For 
transportation in N’ton, Amherst call Randy, 586- 
3205; in Springfield call Rachel, 739-5631 x 153. 


LESBIAN CRAFT & SKILLS FAIR 10 am to5 
pm. Polish Home, Pearl St, Northampton All 
women welcome. 


Sunday 6 
Singer-songwriter Anne Caputi will perform 
wimmin-identified music in a coffe-house setting 
in Prescott Tavern Hampshire College, Amherst 
at 8 pm. Wheekchair accesible. Suggested $1 
donation, waived if necessary. Information: 
Rebecca Lillian or Amy Horowitz at 549-4600 ext 
540. 

CLASSICAL VIOLINIST Sung-Ju Lee, will per- 
form at 8 pm in Bezanson Recital Hall at the Fine 
Arts Center, UMass, Amherst. Miss Lee has been 
recognized as the “Most Outstanding Young 
Artist’ in 1978. Tickets will be available at the FAC 
Box Office. 

BENEFIT, 7:30 pm Smith College Field 
House, (off Rte 66) in Northampton. Music 
by Tom Juravich, Julia Burrough, Doc 
locovelli, Anne Ferguson and friends. special 
presentation by Sterling Radiator Strikers 
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Awareness Days 


Awareness Days, to educate ourselves about 
Reagan administration attacks on hard-won rights 
of women and minorities. In an effort to educate 
the community of some aspects of anti-choice 
legislation and sterilization abuse the committee 
for Equal Rights and Reproductive Freedom 
(CERRF) of the Women’s Issues team of SCERA 
will be presenting Awareness Days December 2 
and 3 at the University of Massachusetts. Please 
see calendar Dec. 2 & 3 for explanation of events. 


Political Filmmaker on Tour 


Independent filmaker Ana Maia Garcia will tour 
Amherst, Northampton and So. Hadley Dec 2 & 3 
to show exerpts from her soon-to-be-completed 
documentary on sterilization abuse of Puerto 
Rican women, to talk about this grave problem and 
to share her experiences as an Hispanic filmmaker. 

Sterilization abuse is a problem which affects 
mainly poor and Third World women, It occurs 
when a persor’s ability to conceive children is 
ended without that person’s freely-given and 
fully-informed consent. 

Ms. Garcia's hour-long film “La Operacion” will 
examine the economic, political and personal 
conditions which have led to the coerced steril- 

ization of more than one-third of the women of 
Puerto Rico and a similar number in New York 
City. 

Ms. Garcia has spent more than four years 
researching and filming the factors which have 
motivated or coerced women to submit to an 
irreversible method of contraception at an early 
age. She has gathered the viewpoints of the 
women and their families, the doctors, the cap- 
italists, the politicians, and the political activists on 
sterilization and will provide, in her film and her 
talks, a detailed look at this issue. 

Her film experience includes work as producer 


and camera-woman for“ E! Dialog’ a documentary . 


on the New York Cuban community, camera- 
woman for “El Salvador. Another Vietnam?” and 
two years making videotapes for Downtown 
Community Television in New York City. Born in 
Cuba and raised in Puerto Rico, Ms. Garcia now 
lives in New York City. See Calendar for ex- 
planation of events scheduled. 


A Tea Party 


The Craftsmarket Gallery announces “A Tea 
Party’, the second annual tea pot show, exhibiting 
handmade tea sets, tea pots, and tea accessories by 
more than twenty clay artists. The exhibit will 


Wallflower Order 


will be appearing with Grupo Raiz in Bowker Auditor- 
ium, UMass, Amherst Friday, December 4 at 8 pm. 


from Westfield, Ma. All groups invited to set 
up booths, bring literature, buttons, records... 
Contributions of $2 (or more) to raise money 
for“ What's Left’, our community newsletter. 
Free if you bring some baked goods, bcer 
and refreshments and childcare available. 
Tickets at Globe Bookstore, Northampton; 
Albion Bookstore, Amherst; Food For 
Thought, Amherst. Information: 584-7883, 


Monday 7 
Master class with classical violinist Sung-Ju Lee 
2:30 pm Bezanson Recital Hall Free and open to 

the public. 

THE PIONEER VALLEY CAPELLA, directed 
by mallorie Chernin, presents choral music 
and lute sings of the Renaissance. 8 pm 
Helen Hills Chapel, Smith College, North 

ampton. Free. 


represent a wide range of styles and techniques 
including works in procelain, stoneware, and 
earthenware. Included in the show will be the 
works of several nationally known potters such as 
Molly Cowgill, Jean-Pierre Hsu, Stephen Ladin, 
Ellen Schon and Kathryn Berd, as well as many 
locally known artists; Barbara Walch, Megan Hart, 
George William Peterson II Jane Hillman and 
Barbara Charkey. 

Opening November 21 with a public reception, 
the show will run through January 2, 1982. the 
Craftsmarket Gallery is located in Thornes Market, 
two floors below Main Street and easily accessable 
from the Armory Street Parking Lot. 


Menstrual Syndrome Workshop 


Mill River Clinical Associates will offer two- 
session workshops on Pre-Menstrual Syndrome at 
various locations both locally and regionally. these 
workshops will provide educational and practical 
information based on the latest research break- 
throughs for relieving pre-menstrual symptoms. A 
main focus will be the role of prostaglandins 
(hormone-like substances found throughout the 
body) in the cause and control of pre-menstrual 
symptoms. 

The workshops are in two sessions, six weeks 
apart, in order to give participants the opportunity 
to put into practice what they have learned about 
symptom control, For further information on the 
Pre-Menstrual Syndrome workshop program 

contact: Kate Childs, Workshop Coordinator, Mill 
River Clinical Associates, 335 South St, North- 
ampton, Ma 01060 (413) 584-5959. 


The Insect Comedy 


‘* Hampshire Theatre presents the third pro- 
duction of its eleventh season, The Insect Comedy by 
Karl and Josef Capek, newly adapted by Greg Blass 
with David Cohen, Dec 3-6, 9-12 in the Per- 
forming Arts Center, Emily Dickinson Hall, Hamp 
shire College at 8:00 pm. The play is a fantastical 
and strange allegory of human nature. 

Tickets for The Insect Comedy are $2.50 for the 
general public and $2 for Hampshire College 
students, faculty and staff. For reservations, call the 
Hampshire Theatre box office (549-4600, x 351), 1- 
5 pm beginning November 23. 


The Amherst Good Friends Collective 


A Child Care Cooperative System is being 


formed in Amherst and is open to the community. * 


The Cooperative will have its first gathering on 
Sat November 14 from 1 to3 pm in the activities 
room of the Bangs Community Center. This 

meeting is for the purpose of providing an 
opportunity to all members to meet new friends, 
and to organize the cooperative, which will 
function on an informal basis, with no fees. There 
will be two get togethers a year, one in spring and 
one in fall, to welcome new members and friends 
into the co-op, and to update lists, which will be 
provided to all members, who will then make 


Tuesday 8 

Johnetta Cole, professor, Anthropology Dept 
and associate provost of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion/UMass, discussion of African Retentions in New 
World Cultures, 7:30 9:00 om. Free lecture held at 


the RE Phelon African Hall, Springfield Science , 


Museum. 


Saturday 12 

Woman's Anger Marathon 10 am - 10 pm, N’ton 
Creative, constructive ways of dealing with anger, 
depression, inner conflict. Call RosemaryCristoph 


for information at 549-6489, or leave message at 
584-1000. 


Sunday 13 


SELECTED NEW WORKS: a selection of pro- 
vacative new films by several independent film- 
makers. Included will be Andynata by Leslie 
Thornton, Gently down the Stream, by Su 


arrangements for child care exchange. Anyone 
interested in joining, or in learning more is invited 


to come to this first organizational meeting. Ad- 
ditional information can be obtained by writing to: 


- The Amherst Good Friends Collective, PO Box 
211, Amherst, Ma 01004. or call Marilyn Cle 
venger at 549-2662 between 8 amand8 pm. Single 

’ parents are especially encouraged to join! Hope to 
see you there! 


PLEASE 
SUBSCRIBE 


Support Group 


Lesbian mothers interested in meeting to dis- 
cuss issues of support, relationships, custody, etc. 
and to form network for swapping childcare, 
contact Gail at 586-8262. 


Latin American Lesbian Anthology 


Collection of essays, interviews and poetry for 
publication testifying to our identity as Latin 
American Lesbians. Please send your words ~ 
poetry, prose, interviews, essays — to: Latin 
American Lesbian Antholgy, c/o Juanita Ramos, 
Lynette Oliver, 170 Avenue C, 4H, NY, NY 10009. 
(212) 473-6864. 


A Call For Information 


The Health Equity Project is undertaking a 
comprehensive examination of Title IX and health 
services for women and girls in schools and 
colleges. HEP will develop manuals identifying 
issues and options for complying with Title IX of 
the 1972 Education Amendments (which pro- 
hibits sex discrimination in educational institu- 
tions receiving federal funds.) Send information 
to:HEP, 1794 Columbia Rd N.W. 4, Washington, 
DC 20009, 

In order to obtain first-hand information about 
school and campus health equity issues, HEP is 
requesting that women and health providers in 
both elementary-secondary and postsecondary 
institutions send information regarding the entire 
range of health issues, including: Mental, as well as 
physical, health services; Treatment of pregnant 
students; Reproductive health services, including 
gynecological services; Student health insurance; 
Sports medicine and health services to athletes; 
Alcohol and drug abuse programs; Health ed- 
ucation, including sex education; Services for 
victims of rape, incest or domestic violence; and 
Family planning and birth control services. Please 
send any relevant information to HEP, including: 
Title IX self evaluations and other surveys of sex 
bias in health services; Student health insurance 
policies; Descriptions of student health services; 
Newspaper articles or other information re. 
garding complaints or issues conceming health 


LA 
Friedrich and Th’egg by Dario Gianni and epee 
Seeman. Braid-story by Leah Ann Sullivan pm, 
only Pleasant Street Theater. 


PIONEER VALLEY CAPELLA 8 pm grace 
church, Amherst. Free. see Dec. 8. 


CATHERINE D’/AMATO to play guitar and 
sing at Steeplejack’s Restaurant in Sunder- 
land. : 
Men’s/Women’s Anger Marathon 10am-7pm 
Northampton Creative, constructive baat 
dealing with anger, relationships, con lic 
change.Call Rosemary Christoph for information 
549-6489, or leave message at 584-1000. 

GET OUTSIDE DAYS -- Wildwood Inn 
Ware, Ma. 413-967-7798. through 21. see 
classified. 


Monday 14 

Organizational meeting for Pioneer Valley 
Women’s Chorus. Kiknos Greek Pastries, Thornes 
Market, Main, N’ton. 7 pm see announcement 


Tuesday 15 


“TAKING NOTE” an hour-long documentary 
on the life of Margaret Mead, pioneering anthro- 
pologist, on PBS TV. 


Sunday 20 


ORIENTAL STARS by Karin Luner. In drawing 
on the extreme stylization and theatricality of the 
silent film Ms. Luner has created a work of 
unusual, beauty and power. Also shown will be 
Nazimova’s 1922 classic Salome Pleasant St 
Theater. 


Sat. Jan 16 


ONE-DAY WOMANCRAFT workshop with 
Jean-Janani Erlbaum. Call 584-1000 or 773-9744. 


Mon. Jan 18 


WOMEN’S HATHA YOGA class starts in 
Amherst with Jean-Janani Erlbaum. call 584-1000 
or 773 9744. 


Ten week Women’s Anger Group begins 7:30 - 
10:30pm, Mondays, in Amherst For info call 
Rosemary Christoph at 549-6489 or leave a. 
message at 584-1000. 


Thurs. Jan 20 


WOMANCRAFT COURSE in psychic self- 
healing for women will start in Amherst with Jean- 
Janani Erlbaum call 584-1000 or 773-9744. 


services far women students; Inturmaton re 
garding any unique problems or issues facing, - 
black women, hispanic women, handicapped 
womem, older women, homosexual women, etG 
and Copies of any policies or regulation affecting 
health services. 


Women’s Health Care 


We are interested in forming a network of 
faculty who teach feminist courses relating to 
health care issues, and in fostering development of 
such courses at the undergraduate level We are 
assessing the possiblity of sponsoring a summer 
workshop. Anyone interested please contact us. 
Barbara Barker, Ph_D., Patricia Farnes, M.D. Rhode 
Island Hospital, 593 Eddy St, Providence, RI 
02902 or Judy Markowitz, Women’s Studies, 
Towson State University, Baltimore, MD. 21204. 


Mediation Project 


The Mediation project has moved to Room 1 
of Munson Hall Opened since Feb. 1981, the 
Mediation Project has been extremely effective in 
settling a wide range ofdisputes, suchas roommate 
difficulties, landlord-tenant problems, student- 
faculty conflicts, hassles with neighbors and family 
disputes. The Project has thirty trained mediatorg 
all of whom are volunteers with diversified 
backgrounds. 

Mediation is a free, confidential service avail- 
able to all members of the community. In med- 
iation the parties involved in a conflict work with 
two trained mediators to reach their own nego- 
tiated agreement. The process is voluntary. 

To find out more about the Mediation Project, 
call 545-2462 or come to the new office in Room 1, 
Munson Hall, UMass/Ambherst. The office is open 
from 9 to 5 Mon. through Friday. 

Women in Struggle 

Central America and the United States: A day 
devoted to educating ourselves about the con- 
nections between the impact of the U.S. economic 
policies on women in Central American revo- 
lutionary struggle and U.S. working class women. 
A conference at Holyoke Community College, Sat 
December 5, 1981. 9 am — 7 pm. childcare 
available, Please register in advance if possible. $8, 
$5 low income, less if unable to pay. Checks to 


Women in Struggle, PO Box 21, Florence, Ma 


pe Call Jean 586-3205 or Panna 545-0883 for 
info. 


Conferences and Workshops 


international Congress on Women in Music, 
April 1-4, 1982. Contact Rm. 1, YMCA, University 
ot Ca Los Angeles, Ca. 90007. 


Goddess Rising, a conference about the Great 
Goddess and witchcraft. March 26-28, 1982, 


Sacramento, Ca Write: Goddess Rising, Box 
19241, Sacramento, Ca 95819, 


(more announcements on page !9.) 


